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HE TOOK HIS DEPARTURE SILENTLY AND VERY SORROWFULLY. 


CHAPTER I.—THE COFFIN STORY. 


tee, were a girl and a boy. 
The girl’s age was eighteen, and she 
was fair and round-faced, with a wide, 
white forehead, from which her hair was 
brushed back smoothly, and a full white throat, 
which her dress, worn open at the neck, ‘dis- 
played to view, as it displayed to view the 
white roundness of her arms, bare to the 
dimpled elbows, and this at noon, but this not 
to-day nor yesterday, but one day of well-nigh 
two hundred years agone. As for the dress, it 
shall not here be described, but it may be said 


that it was of two colours—Susan Gwinett liked 
to wear dresses of two colours—and that, if 
one should liken the wearer of it to a flower, it 
would be to a picotee—this for a number of 
reasons, only one of them being that a picotee 
is arrayed in two colours. 

The boy was a year younger than the girl, 
and had her fresh prettiness of face, just a little 
burlesqued by a sprouting moustache. His 
dress was that of a youth of the middle class of 
the period, a dark brown frieze coat with black 
buttons, a light drugget waistcoat, red shag 
breeches with black stripes, and black stockings. 
The house which was the home of these two 


' This story is in the main new only in my telling, and is true in all that is most startling in it, notably the ‘* hair-breadth escapes,” 


over which the incredulous will shake their heads. 
briefly sketched in the literature of that time. 


The chief incident in it was long a tradition in Kent, and will be found 
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was named “ At the Sign of the Blue Anchor.” 
It was not aninn. The owner of it, the father 
of the pretty girl, and—no offence meant to the 
shadow of the mustachio’d one—the no less 
pretty boy, was a dealer in slops, and was a 
man who had done well in the world, using that 
phrase in a somewhat restricted sense; for the 
world of Ambrose Gwinett did not extend 
beyond Kent. He lived here in 1709 in the old 
town of Canterbury, and his highest ambition 
was to see his family settled here. It was a 
small family, consisting of that daughter and 
that son. 

Young Ambrose Gwinett was bound ap- 
prentice to Mr. George Roberts, a rising 
attorney of Canterbury, but was as little inclined 
to see in Mr. George Roberts his best friend, 
as his sister, Susan, was inclined to see in this 
person her most desirable suitor. In this 
matter the girl and boy ran directly counter to 
their father, as they ran directly counter to him 
in another matter, to wit this, that they were 
agreed that, on the one hand for a friend, and 
on the other hand for a suitor, the world held 
not the match of one James Sawyer, mariner. 
It is certain that as a story-teller, James Sawyer 
might pass. This is the queer story that he 
told for the delectation of Susan one Sunday 
afternoon. He told it under pressure, and the 
conversation in the course of which it escaped 
him was somewhat as follows. 

** Tis plaguy dull!” said young Ambrose, on 
whom there had fallen heavily the weariness of 
spirit which assails the looker-on at that world- 
old game for two which precedes the serious 
business of entering upon matrimony. ‘‘ Tell, 
Jake,” he added, ‘‘ the story of thy bold adven- 
ture at sea to Susan.” 

‘*Pshaw!” said James Sawyer, assuming a 
reluctance which he did not feel. ‘‘ Thy sister 
wants no “tory-telling ; but this is indeed what 
happed.” 

Here he stopped, not that he meant to make 
an end here, but that he wanted Susan Gwinett 
to ask him to goon. She did so, saying with 
a smile: 

** Pray you, tell everything, how and about it, 
Master Sawyer.” 

Master Sawyer began to tell his tale forth- 
with. It was a very sensational one. 

‘Good sooth,” he said, ‘* I was condemned 
to death for the crime of others, and, though 
my punishment was changed, ’twas still an 
hard one.” 

He made another pause here, then broke a 
silence which none had broken by asking : 

** What said you, Mistress Susan ?” 

Susan laughed softly, as she answered : 

‘** Never a word, Master Sawyer.” 

Ambrose, however, frowned darkly, and said 
sternly : 

‘TELL THY Story, JAKE.” 

Jake, thus pulled up, resumed his story : 

‘*T was,” he said, ‘‘ by my ship’s master 
ordered to be left at the island of St. Heien’s.” 

Now Susan Gwinett knew of no islands by 
name but the British islands, and connected all 


manner of things horrible with islands the 
names of which were known to mariners only. 
‘*St. Helen’s ” suggested to her no actual site, 
but she placed the locality so named at the end 
of the earth, just overlooking Nowhere. This 
led her to say with very real sympathy : 

‘““You were as lief be dead as there, Master 
Sawyer, I can guess.” 

Master Sawyer smiled assent, and Susan 
Gwinett crossed her white arms under her 
bosom, and listened with beating heart. 

‘*] represented to myself,” the mariner went 
on, ‘‘ the horror of the solitude upon St. Helen’s, 
and fell upon a resolution.” 

Again there was a remark interjected by 
Susan. Ambrose frowned more blackly, and 
said indignantly : 

** You put him off his tale, Sue.” 

The narrator, the while, smiled. The inter- 
jected remarks of Susan were helpful and in- 
spiring to him. His smile intimated this so 
clearly that there was no need for his putting it 
in words; accordingly he proceeded with his 
story. 

‘* My resolution was to attempt the strangest 
action that ever was heard of. There had 
been that day interred on the island an officer 
of my ship. I took up the body out of the 
coffin, and, having made a kind of oar of the 
upper board, I ventured myself to sea in it.” 

‘Tell on,” said Susan Gwinett, but she now 
spoke in deep horror, with her arms held over 
her eyes. James Sawyer obeyed her bidding. 

‘‘It happened,” he said, ‘‘to be so great a 
calm that the ship lay immovable within a 
league and a half of the island. When my 
companions saw so strange a float upon the 
water, they were not a little startled at the 
resolution of their man.” 

‘* What said they, Master Sawyer?” Susan 
asked, as she uncovered her eyes, which 
blinked as after darkness. 

‘‘They put it to the question whether I 
should be received or not,” was answered. 
‘‘Some would have my sentence put in execu- 
tion, but mercy prevailed.—Now am I at the end 
of my tell.” 

The sailor, having thus brought his remark- 
able story to a close, lapsed into happy con- 
templation of his audience. The lad, who had 
called for the story, seemed to feel it incumbent 
on him to comment on it, and, harking back to 
his first phrase, said— 

‘* Was not that a bold adventure, Sue?” 

‘* Ay, twas,” said the girl. 

** Ay, ’twas,” said another ; and all started. 

The other was Ambrose Gwinett, the elder, 
who, as he spoke, came forward, and put his 
hand on Susan’s shoulder. 

‘* Were ever they that did the crime dis- 
covered, James Sawyer?” he asked, looking 
over his daughter’s head at the mariner. 

‘“‘] think not ever, sir,” James Sawyer 
answered. 

Susan felt her father’s hand tremble on her 
shoulder, and the man’s voice trembled as he 
spoke, still addressing the mariner : 
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‘Thou hast got considerable prizes at sea, 
they tell me,” he said. ‘‘ Let them suffice thee. 
I give two hundred pounds to the honest man 
to whom I give my girl, but I give not a groat 
to thee, James Sawyer, and I give not my girl 
to thee.” 

James Sawyer might, on the lines of a famous 
milkmaid, have met this outburst with the 
reminder that asking should precede denial, 
but he did not do this. He took his departure 
silently and very sorrowfully, and he did not 
resume his wooing of Susan Gwinett. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CURTSEY. 


HE mariner had not left Master Gwinett’s 
house an hour when Mr. Roberts, the 
attorney, presented himself there. Never 

had he been welcomer to the master of the 
Blue Anchor, and never less welcome to the 
master’s daughter. As for young Ambrose 
Gwinett, he took the visit of the attorney as he 
always took the visits of this person. Seeing 
him ride up to the front of the house, young 
Ambrose betook himself to the rear of it, a 
thing, this, not unparalleled, perhaps, in the 
case of employed and employer. Susan Gwinett, 
who was quite as cognisant of the approach of 
Mr. Roberts as was her brother, and quite as 
little delighted thereat, did not betake herself 
to the rear of the building. 

Mr. Roberts tied his horse to the gate and 
walked up to the house, hat in hand. He was 
a young, slightly built man, dressed in a suit 
of sad-coloured cloth (by sad-coloured you 
are to understand duxz), worn with a waist- 
coat of flowered silk. The ground of this 
waistcoat was buff colour, and the flowers 
upon it were peach blossom. It was made 
to button from waist to neck; but it was not 
buttoned all the way up, there being thus 
afforded a glimpse of a fine holland shirt with 
ruffles, the latter not indeed laced, an extrava- 
gance just at this time much in fashion with 
gentlemen in London, but very neat. Sad- 
coloured stockings, visible to the knee, com- 
pleted a costume which was in the height of 
the mode of a day by a little anterior to that in 
which it was worn by Mr. George Roberts, 
and which was, moreover, so precise in every 
part as strongly to emphasise some excess of 
formality in this gentleman, who was received 
by the master of the Blue Anchor with im- 
pressive courtesy, it being with a very low 
inclination of the head that the customary 
greeting was put by that worthy. 

**T hope, sir, you are in good health.” 

**] thank you, sir,” the thin gentleman in 
the sad-coloured suit replied. ‘‘I think I was 
never in better.” 

He then made obeisance to the daughter of 
the house, and expressed concerning her the 
hope which her father had expressed concerning 
him. Susan, however, appeared to have be- 
come suddenly deaf and blind. She made to 
Mr. Roberts neither answer nor obeisance. 
Both men looked at her with large surprise. 
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Then her father, having in vain said to her, in a 
not very low whisper, ‘‘Lay now aside thy 
fusty humours, and put thee in mind in whose 
presence thou art, Susan,” added, in a voice 
which would have filled the large cathedral 
near his house : 

** Make thy honours, wench !” 

Susan had large valour, but it had its limits. 
It was not, what some one has called the world, 


MR. ROBERTS MAKES OBEISANCE TO THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE, 


an unbeginning, midless, endless thing. It 
ended at the point reached in the defiance 


shown by ignoring her father’s whisper. When 
ordered in cathedral tones to make her honours, 
she rose, and, replying primly to Mr. Roberts’s 
question concerning her health in words which 
were a colourless reproduction of his own, ‘*] 
thank you, sir, I think I was never in better” 
—made her honours, in so far obeying her 
father ; but only in so far, for she raised her 
eyes no higher than Mr. Roberts’s sad-coloured 
stockings as she spoke, and she made as ill- 
looking a curtsey as she could, with her hands 
before her. You are to know that Susan 
Gwinett could make as fine a curtsey as any 
girl in Kent, with her hands properly distended, 
and this ill-looking curtsey was made of set 
purpose. .In the deep anger of her heart Susan 
desired, in the first place, to mortify her father, 
and, in the second place, to mortify Mr. 
Roberts. She achieved both ends, and, with 
the pleasing consciousness of having so done, 
joined her brother at the rear of the house. 
Ambrose listened open-mouthed to her account 
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of the scene which had taken place, then, with 
frank admiration of her courage, said : 

** Good, Sue! I could never meet at hard 
edge with my father; but, look thou !”—his 
voice lost something in liveliness—‘‘ there will 
be a furicano when Mr. Roberts goes, and who 
will then be head-hung ? ” 

“Not I!” was answered with fine spirit. 
But then the girl’s voice, too, lost somewhat of 
its liveliness, and whe added : 

‘Good Ambrose, bide his coming, wilt thou ? 
and ” A step was heard, and Master 
Gwinett loomed in view. ‘‘He comes! What 
a grumness in his face! Foh upon you!” 
(This passing from the singular to the plural 
pronoun on the part of Susan denoted that she 
was apostrophising all boys in the boy who 
was her brother.) ‘‘ Cried up for your great 
courage, and when all goes not smooth you 
take your heels!” 

The shameful truth is that Ambrose Gwinett, 
the son of England who is the hero of this 
story, and who it will be seen in the sequel 
was not wholly lacking in derring-do, had, as 
Susan phrased it in the English of the period, 
taken his heels. Thus the girl found herself 
obliged to face alone what a poet has made a 
brave girl say may last be faced with any 
courage—an angry father. How she acquitted 
herself under these circumstances shall be told 
in due time. At present must be told what 
happened after her departure from her father. 

Master Gwinett for some moments apparently 
lost the power of speech; then he said, tenta- 
tively : 

‘“*A pretty, well-carriaged wench, is’t not, 
Mr. Roberts?” 

This was said in a tone of deep irony. 

**She was never before so ill-carriaged to 
me,” Mr. Roberts replied quietly, as quietly 
adding, ‘‘Her beauty, sir, was never more 
beholding to me. She has, one or other, the 
sweetest face I ever saw.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Roberts looked not at 
Susan’s father, but at the place near him which 
had been recently occupied by Susan. This 
place was quite empty to the eyes of Master 
Gwinett, but it was not quite empty to the eyes 
of Mr. Roberts. Mr. Roberts saw there still, 
as that part of the imagination which is memory 
bodies forth the forms of things once seen, the 
girl who, to him, was queen of girls, making 
as ill-looking a curtsey as she could. This 
she was doing with a bent face, the beauty of 
which was heightened immeasurably by a 
burning blush, the outcome of hot shame at 
her heart that she should be making such 
obeisance of set discourtesy. 

‘*Susan was ever extremely a favourite with 
you, sir,” Master Gwinett said, still taking 
soundings. 

Mr. Roberts smiled assent. 

***Tis a little fool!” Master Gwinett cried. 

Mr. Roberts rightly interpreted this as refer- 
ring to the lack of worldly wisdom shown in 
Susan’s choice of a lover. To prefer a sailor 
held in low estimation to a townsman heid in 
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high estimation certainly did not argue profound 
wisdom. To Mr. Roberts it argued high 
ideality. This was not a view of the matter 
that he could, however, very well put to Master 
Gwinett, wherefore he remained silent, follow- 
ing his own train of thought. Master Gwinett 
also followed his own train of thought, but he 
did not remain silent. 

‘* She brings her pigs to a fine market,” he 
cried indignantly. 

This was not putting the finest point on the 
matter, and Mr. Roberts’s face contracted. 

That it did so did not pass unnoticed by 
Master Gwinett, who added hotly : 

‘* Allow me that phrase, sir, or find me a 
better.” 

**T disallow it,” Mr. Roberts said haughtily, 
‘*and could, indeed, sir, find you a better.” 

As he spoke, the frown on his face deepened 
ominously. It was a handsome face, a trifle 
too thin, perhaps, herein matching the body of 
the man, which was certainly a trifle too thin— 
a circumstance which was emphasised by its 
being held in a manner which rather bore out 
Susan’s description of the attorney as “a stiff 
and gummed gentleman.” Susan said “‘ stiff 
and gummed” where a girl of to-day would 
say ‘‘ stiff and starched.” 

After a painful silence, during which Mr. 
Gwinett wore the look of a man who realises 
that he has taken wrong steps to reach his 
goal, Mr. Roberts asked with civil coldness : 

‘* Have you, sir, aught more to say?” 

There was a wary pause before the answer ; 
then Susan’s father said, in as conciliatory a 
tone as he had at his command : 

**T would you should understand me aright, 
Mr. Roberts. I was ever your friend, and am 
so still ; and there is a thing I would do for you, 
but ’tis a thing only a man can do for himself. 
Give me leave to say, sir, how you go near to 
lose what most you desire: he never yet won a 
woman whoshowed overmuch shamefacedness.” 

Here was a statement of one of those facts 
which by the almost unanimous consent of 
mankind are of the ones which, in the Scots 
phrasing, ‘‘ daurna be disputed.” Mr. Roberts 
did not dispute it, but again a look of sharp 
pain passed his face. He had to the fullest 
extent the lover’s madness, which consists in 
imagining that a certain individual has nothing 
of the general kind, and had he given words to 
his thought, Mr. Gwinett would have learnt 
from him that what might apply to all other 
women in the world could have no sort of 
application to the woman Susan. He wisely 
refrained from acquainting Mr. Gwinett with 
this thought, and, taking a stand on lower 
ground, said quietly : 

**T am told, sir, that Susan gives her love to 
a mariner.” 

Master Gwinett was pleased that Mr. Roberts 
should prolong the conversation, but at these 
words his wrath broke out afresh. 

‘* Love!” he snorted. ‘‘ Love! Who, sir, 
told you that Susan was bitten with that mad 
dog?” 
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Here was again most infelicitous wording. 
Mr. Roberts was not a poet, but “ that mad 
dog” as a paraphrase for /ove jarred on him. 
He explained coldly that he had gleaned from 
many the information referred to. 

‘*A fiddlecome tale!” exclaimed Master 
Gwinett. ‘‘Ambrose and the mariner are 
great as cup and can, and very angry | am 
thereat ; but the wench He stopped, and 
changed his tone. ‘‘ Heart! now you put me 
in the head of it, she hath a kind of tender 
for him. Sir” (what follows was said into the 
attorney’s ear, though there were no other ears 
but those of walls here to listen), ‘‘ will you be 
a year a-lighting a candle ?” 

Mr. Roberts fell back a step. For a full 
year past he had been every day on the point 
of asking Susan Gwinett to become his wife, 
and as often had recoiled in fear from making 
the request. His timidity was, on the one 
hand, the result of the high value set by him 
upon the thing desired, and, on the other, was 
the result of his feeling very sensibly that 
Susan was the exception to a rule that held in 
his case, as it has since sometimes held in 
cases similar. As a man of good family, who 
combined with an irreproachable character 
considerable wealth, and, in addition to these 
advantages, possessed striking charms of person 
and manner, Mr. Roberts was—perhaps not 
quite incomprehensibly—-rated somewhat high 
by maids and matrons of his time, and, with the 
exception of Susan Gwinett, there was perhaps 
not a commoner’s daughter in Kent of a hun- 
dred and so many years ago who would have 
said ‘‘Nay” when he said ‘ Pray.” It was 
doubtless in a measure the result of these being 
the circumstances which obtained in regard to 
him that the one girl in Kent to whom Mr. 
Roberts would have cared—had he dared—to 
say ‘‘ Pray ’ was Susan Gwinett. He was 
not, however, a man to rush open-eyed into 
humiliation, wherefore his answer to Mr. 
Gwinett’s question, ‘‘ Sir, will you be a year 
a-lighting a candle?” was “No, sir, for one 
has come, and, whip! has lighted it. She has 
a kind of tender for the mariner, you tell me. 
Then all is said. I wish you a good morning, 
oe 

With these words Mr. 
leave. 

Master Gwinett looked after him with a face 
of blank dismay; then betook himself to the 
rear of the house, where, as already set forth, 
his daughter, basely forsaken by her brother, 
awaited him alone in trepidation. 


Roberts took his 


CHAPTER III.—THE BITER BIT, 


” HERE is thy brother, Susan ?” 
Thus Master Gwinett opened the 
conversation with his daughter. 
‘*He went hence, sir,” was answered de- 
murely. 
Susan was standing in an open doorway, 
which gave upon a small garden, along the end 


of which a road ran. As she spoke she curt- 
seyed low to a passer-by. 

‘He is with his mariner, is not he?” was 
asked next. 

‘I think, sir, he is not,” was answered 
equally demurely, with another low curtsey to 
another passer-by. 

‘* How now, thou hast not forgot to curtsey 
three deep to all the world, but Mr. Roberts, 
when ’tis this !” 

Master Gwinett spoke in a markedly sar- 
donic tone, and illustrated his final word by 
what he conceived to be an exact imitation of 
the not ‘‘ three deep ” curtsey with which Susan 
had met his order to make obeisance to Mr. 
Roberts. 

The male attire makes it difficult to repro- 
duce that form of salutation which consists in 
sinking into a loose garb, and the spectacle 
presented by Master Gwinett in his mimetic 
mood was so inexpressibly comical that a laugh 
broke from the girl. 

‘* Ay, now thou tak’st a chink of laughing,” 
her father added irately. ‘‘ When Mr. Roberts 
was here ’twas moody pouts—thus.” 

A reproduction of the moody pouts was 
given, and again the girl’s sense of the risible 
overbore all else. She did not laugh, but her 
convulsed face expressed lively amusement. 
For it to be realised how little Master Gwinett 
was fitted to counterfeit his daughter, it must 
be set down that the differences between them 
began, while they did not end, with the cir- 
cumstance that the one was a middle-aged man 
of the build in the idiom of that day called thick 
and clunch, and of rather unhandsome features, 
while the other was a young, slender girl of 
striking loveliness. 

** Wilt be upon the high grin when I upbraid 
thee?”’ Master Gwinett, who, in the mild 
phrasing of his neighbours, was ‘‘ apt to warm,” 
added hotly. ‘I liked before to have given 
thee a good polt of the head, Susan, and I go 
nigh to give it thee now.” 

Susan’s head was high in the world. 
lowered it, and said meekly : 

‘‘] pray you, sir, use me 
means.” 

There are persons who will think less of 
Susan for this showing of the white feather, and 
there are others who will not. These latter will 
be of the few who either may know, or may be 
able to imagine, what it is to receive what 
Master Gwinett called ‘‘a polt of the head,” a 
mode of treatment in the spacious times of 
Queen Anne very generally meted out to the 
revolting daughter. The choleric master of the 
Blue Anchor took a turn or two in his garden 
before he again spoke ; then he said in a some- 
what mollified tone : 

‘*What is in Mr. Roberts, Susan, that thou 
shouldst deadly hate him ? ” 

“I do not deadly hate 
answered quietly. 

This speech contains nothing amazing ac- 
cording to views obtaining to-day, but it was 
made by Susan when other views obtained, 


She 


with gentle 


him, sir,” was 
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wherefore it brought Master Gwinett to a 
standstill. In genuine perplexity he asked : 

‘* Heart, wench, why makest then this do 
when he will marry thee ?” 

This was a question which Susan did not 
answer at once. Master Gwinett, who had 
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HER FATHER PAUSED FOR A REPLY 


Plato’s breadth of shoulders, but had nothing 
else of Plato, was not the sort of man who 
would have listened to a discourse setting forth 
the difference between friendship and love, even 
if Susan Gwinett, who had some of Plato’s 
ideas, but none of Plato’s power of expression, 
had been qualified to deliver such a discourse. 
He, nevertheless, looked at his daughter with 
the expression which says, ‘‘ I pause for a reply,” 
and Susan Gwinett exactly gauged the measure 
of his patience in waiting. 

**Sir,” she said, with what one hesitates to 
call the wisdom of the serpent, howbeit it was 
more than common /vesse,—*‘ Sir, I have not 
the presumption to wish such an honour.” 

This was not a case of diamond cut diamond ; 
it was a case of diamond cut pig-iron. Master 
Gwinett began to wear the look of one who is 
getting the worst of it. He was so flustered 
that, holding his pocket-handkerchief in his 
hand, as he was, he was looking for it. He was 
very hot, as was plainly shown by his face, 
which, never pale, was now suffused with the 
bluish-red colour of the mallow. Meanwhile his 
daughter was quite cool. Noticing that he 
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fumbled in his pockets, Susan at once divined 
what he sought. 

‘‘ Your pocket-cloth, sir,” she said, “is in 
your hand.” 

This announcement did not lessen the em- 
barrassment of Master Gwinett, who buried his 
face in the ‘‘ cloth” in ques- 
tion for a moment, then re- 
turned to the subject of Mr. 
Roberts, saying, with a note 
that was almost entreaty in 
his voice : 

‘*’Tis a rich man, Sue.” 

Susan’s answer to this 
contained an appeal to all 
that was moral in her father, 
combined with a most deli- 
cate piece of flattery. 

‘*] was never taught by 
you, sir,” she said gravely, 
‘€to be having.” 

It was very true that Mas- 
ter Gwinett had in many a 
fine homily pointed out to 
his children the hideousness 
of all the vices, avarice not 
excepted. He was utterly 
and hopelessly routed, and 
had recourse to the pitiably 
weak device of shouting. 
Approaching his daughter, 
he broke into loud re- 
proaches, and then passed 
into the house. 

Some there are who will 
not hear with regret that, on 
the inner side of his door, 
Master Gwinett made an 
admission which takes some 
pathos from the circumstance 
of its being uttered by so 
truculent a father, and which 
furthermore contains the all of excuse which 
can be offered for the defection of his sister by 
Ambrose Gwinett, junior. 

‘* When a woman speaks,” 
Gwinett, ‘‘ we may go whistle.” 


said Master 


CHAPTER IV.—THE SISTER. 


\ JHILE Master Gwinett within doors was 
fuming over his defeat, his victress with- 
out doors wore the expression which justi- 

fies the dictum according to which a victory is 
the next worst thing to a defeat. Tears of 
anger and mortification filled Susan Gwinett’s 
eyes, and she had a world of difficulty to keep 
them back when that poor Adam, who was her 
brother, reappeared on the scene. As a rule, 
the brother and sister were kindly affectioned 
towards one another, but Ambrose had now 
brought deep contempt upon himself, and never 
did a sister submit more coldly to the embrace 
of anyone than this girl about whose shoulders 
her brother put his arms, as he said with a 
significant glance in the direction of the door 
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through which his father had iust passed into 
the house : 

‘* Trimmed he thee, Sue?” 

No answer. 

‘*Came it up to a quarrel, Sue?” 

No answer. 

Ambrose paused, a little discomfited, but 
not yet entirely quelled. 

** What has had place ?” he asked. 
Sue, wilt thou take tetch at nothing?” 

Good Sue wore in a marked degree the ex- 
pression in that day called glouting. Her 
pretty mouth was bunched, and her soft brows 
met. Ambrose took his arm from her shoulder, 
and she rightly surmised that he was about to 
betake himself hence. This did not fall in 
with her humour, so she said, as with a quick 
reaction of mood she herself deliberately re- 
placed her brother’s arm about her shoulders 
and looked smiling into his face : 

‘Wilt thou do that for me, Ambrose, which 
shall give an end to all jars?” 

Ambrose was not the brother of such a girl 
as Susan Gwinett to carry a heart of stone 
towards her—he was vastly proud and vastly 
fond of her—wherefore he intimated that she 
might command his services to the utmost. A 
look, which had something of reminiscence, 
passed the face of Susan, but she had that best 
part of tact which consists in letting bygones 
be bygones, so her words, when she spoke 
again, contained nothing of recrimination. 
Fixing eyes which had become very grave upon 
her brother’s face, she explained to him that 


** Good 


she was fully determined to devise ways and 
means to give her hand to the man to whom her 
heart was given, and asked of him to pledge 
her his countenance in so doing. She did not 
make the request in vain. 

At this point it cannot be needful to say 
that of these two the girl had the stronger 


character. The explanation of her asking her 
young brother’s countenance of the step which 
she contemplated taking seems to lie in what 
were the social conditions of the day. The 
boy appeared in nowise surprised or flattered, 
but promised his sanction of the contemplated 
proceedings with the high dignity of one who 
feels the responsibility which brotherhood 
confers. 

Irritated by her father’s hostility and stern- 
ness, and afraid of being forced into a marriage 
which she could not accept, Susan explained to 
Ambrose that she was determined to offer direct 
resistance. A course so daring commended 
itself to the admiration of the boy, and, so far 
were these two hotheads from appraising justly 
a father as susceptible to entreaty as he was 
proof against coercion, or a suitor as chivalrous 
as he was earnest, that the step which they 
madly resolved must be taken was that of the 
runaway. Susan was to run away, and 
Ambrose was to apprise her father of her having 
done so. It was believed by the deluded couple 
that a bold step like this would bring Master 
Gwinett to give his consent toa marriage which 
alone could make his daughter happy. 


That she was in a common dilemma of the 
runaway—that is to say, had in her thoughts 
no definite place to run away to —troubled Susan 
as little as it troubled her brother, who shared 
her conviction that Master Gwinett, whose girl 
was very dear to him, would post top-speed 
after her, and clamour for her return upon her 
own terms. So grievously did they miscalcu- 
late in this matter that in the sequel Susan, 
holding herself in temporary hiding at the house 
of a girl-friend, not very far from her own home, 
received word from the dismayed Ambrose that 
her father’s doors were henceforth closed to 
her. 


CHAPTER V.—THE LOVE-LORN INNKEEPER, 


_ regard to the financial position of James 
Sawyer, Susan Gwinett’s father had been 
rightly informed. The sailor had amassed 
some wealth at sea, and he now carried out a 
long-cherished project. This was to drop the 
calling of a mariner, and set up as innkeeper 
near Deal, the place of his birth. Sitting here 
at his door one golden afternoon of late summer 
there came strongly upon James Sawyer the 
feeling of his life’s incompleteness. He had 
made for himself as pleasant a home as man 
need ask. A rose-hedge ran round his garden, 
and tall limes stood before his house ; mari- 
golds laughed from the garden-beds, and the 
smell of sweet hay came from fields beyond. 
Larks soaring skyward were singing—‘ Here 
we go up, up, up!” and larks sinking earth- 
ward were singing--‘‘ Here we come down, 
down, down!” There was no sound else in this 
motionless, quiet air. One whose life had been 
spent in passing from land to land, who had 
feasted on change to satiety, and asked for 
nothing but rest, might well have gazed out on 
this scene with less dark and drear a look than 
James Sawyer, whose face was that of a man 
to whom all the light and the loveliness in the 
world are gathered together into one place, and 
that place is one where he is not. 

With inward-looking eyes which were sheer 
blind to all without him, James Sawyer had sat 
brooding, how long he never knew, upon the 
one thing wanting in his life that made all 
things possessed seem worthless, when he was 
suddenly roused by a volley of speech. The 
speaker was a portly dame, his kinswoman and 
neighbour. Mistress Gilbert had spent a great 
part of this day, as she spent a great part of 
every day, at her nephew’s house, doing the 
work of a self-constituted housekeeper. It 
would have pleased her nephew greatly if she 
would have taken up abiding quarters with him, 
but she was more sanguine of James Sawyer’s 
winning Master Gwinett’s daughter for his wife 
than he himself was, and averred that she was 
not minded to shift her quarters to a house 
where she would not long be sole mistress. In 
the interim she constituted herself in so far mis- 
tress as to marshal servants who otherwise 
would not have been marshalled at all, and to 
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speak very freely her mind to the love-lorn inn- 
keeper. 

‘*’Tis a dreary house where a man is who has 
not a word but ‘Ah’ and ‘Oh.’” So her 
volley opened on this occasion. ‘‘ Twenty and 


twenty times have I said to you, nephew: ‘ You 
will be brought to the basket with your dump- 
ing, and all for awench. Yond’s more of ’em!’” 


MISTRESS GILBERT. 


Mistress Gilbert made here as sweeping a ges- 
tureas she could, by means of a rather shortarm, 
the action being meant to indicate the world at 
large, to which she apparently referred James 
Sawyer. She was a thickset, short-necked 
woman, with a flushed face, against which 
the whiteness of her hair stood out strongly. 
Her movements told of a full slow pulse, and 
taken in connection with this fact, her veiled 
voice, difficult breathing, and now and again a 
hesitancy of speech which contrasted strongly 
with her natural volubility, were to the initiated 
so many premonitory symptoms of the ‘‘ stroke” 
which was, at no far date, to carry her off. 

‘* Sooth, I have said so,” she continued, with 
some difficulty, sitting down on the bench from 
which her nephew rose, and extending towards 
her knees, which they did not reach, her small 
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fat hands, the fingers of which were spread out 
like those of a doll—‘‘ but there was ever a 
fault in each. One kept such a coil with her 
tongue ; one was over thick and full of freckles ; 
one would have the house flung out of windows 
every day; one took the pet to be asked ‘ What’s 
o’clock ?’ one could not make flap-jacks and 
pan-puddings ; one was all lace and tawdrums ; 
one was Ph 

“Cry you mercy, Aunt!” exclaimed James 
Sawyer, looking with dismay at the dame, who 
had marked off on her fingers these different 
** ones,” ‘‘ pray you go no farther.” 

Mistress Gilbert laughed very heartily ; then 
she said, with a face which grew suddenly grave 
and kind, what resolved itself into a not regret- 
ful admission that her counsel had been unavail- 
ing. This admission was accompanied by 
advice to her nephew to keep up his heart in 
view of her firm conviction that the girl whom 
he loved and who loved him would still be 
his wife. These reassuring words the dame 
coupled with a hint to the distraught lover to 
betake himself to the garden at the rear of 
the house, as he would there be favoured by 
solitude at an hour when the number of callers 
at the inn swelled minutely, and the cry of 
‘*Cider-and!” was but one of many cries. 
Let not anyone imagine that in the case of 
this word a component part is suppressed. 
The Englishman of days gone by who called 
for ‘*Cider-and,” did not make a pause, but 
came to a full stop at the conjunction. To 
such a person was brought cider mixed with 
another ingredient not named. 

A suggestion so agreeable as this was 
naturally acted upon, and Mistress Gilbert was 
left to attend to the wants of the miscellaneous 
company that, as evening advanced, passed by 
ones and twos and threes into the Horse-Shoe 
Inn. Mistress Gilbert’s life, as is the way with 
good housekeepers, was not so much a well- 
ordered poem as a well-ordered piece of prose, 
and she had made it abundantly plain that 
while she presided over Master Sawyer’s 
larder there would never be wanting in it 
the wherewithal to satisfy man as an eating 
and drinking animal. Did you want beef 
roast or boiled: it was here. Did- you want 
mutton : it was here. Did you want ling or 
cod: it was here. Did you want red herring 
or white: it was here. Did you want ale, or 
cider-and, or egg-flip: it was here. Did you 
want cheese-cake, apple-pie, or cream-and- 
custard: it was here. All life to Mistress 
Gilbert was set to the music of bowls and plat- 
ters, and she was as suspicious regarding the 
man who brought no relish to a half-quartern 
loaf and pint of ale, as Shakespeare was 
regarding the man that hath no music in him- 
self. For the rest, she did not cater for man 
only as an eating and drinking animal. Did 
you want a game of chess: you could have it 
at the Horse-Shoe Inn. Did you want a game 
at all-fours : you could have that too. 

The closing hour was an early one at the 
Horse-Shoe Inn, and night was not far advanced 
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when Mistress Gilbert, a tired and sad woman 
—for she had worked hard for her nephew, and 
her heart was heavy for him—returned to her 
house to find there two young girls dissolved in 
tears. They had been at the house many hours, 
and in all this time had wept; so full is the 
fount of tears in youth. By their entreaty the 
dame had not been summoned home to con- 
sole them, but now that she had come home 
they looked for consolation from her. Each 
girl had her complaint. With one it was 
directed against her father, and with the other 
against her mother. The father was blamed as 
shutting his doors against a rebel daughter, the 
mother as shutting her doors against a rebel 
friend of her daughter. 

The dame listened with a dark face to both 
these complaints ; then, having rated the two 
girls soundly, sent the one to whom a home was 
still open, back to her mother, and gave the 
other a temporary lodging. The tears of both 
still flowed, and Mistress Gilbert, far from 
taking any steps to dry them, told the one girl 
grimly that she would weep for this long-a-day, 
and the other—Susan—yet more grimly that 
she would weep for this to her life’s end. The 
measure of fulfilment which this second dire 
prophecy met forms the basis of this story. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE WEDDING DAY. 


O little was Mistress Gilbert a woman with a 
heart of ice that, having sent Susan Gwinett 
to bed in tears, she herself went weeping to 

her rest. The girl’s unhappy and foolish act 
had wofully complicated matters, and through 
a great part of the night the dame cast in her 
thoughts how best she might untie the black 
knot now made of things. One thing was clear. 
Somebody must try to propitiate Master Gwinett. 
The dame took upon herself to do this, and, 
rising betimes in the morning, before the girl 
was yet awake, set out for Canterbury to visit 
Master Gwinett and discuss with him what was 
to be done in view of the anomalous position in 
which his daughter had placed herself. The 
interview was as Mistress Gwinett foresaw it 
would be—a short one. Master Gwinett per- 
sisted in his refusal to give his daughter re- 
admittance to his house, and, for the rest, 
declared fiercely that she had taken her part 
and might now marry whom she would. This 
was not benedictory, but it at all events made 
clear that Master Gwinett intended to offer no 
Opposition to his daughter’s marriage with 
James Sawyer. 

The marriage thus sadly brought about was 
solemnised a few weeks later, and on the 
evening of his wedding James Sawyer sat as he 
had sat before in the garden at the rear of his 
house. He was less sad a man than he had 
been, and yet was so far from being entirely 
happy that the gaze which he fixed upon the 
young wife who had been given to him so 
churlishly was somewhat mournful. Then he 
said, repeating—simple fellow as he was—an 
anxious question put often by him to Susan : 


** Was not ever a word of me at all ’twixt thy 
father and thee?” 

‘* Nay, Jake,” came the sad answer, ‘‘ there 
was never a word of thee at all betwixt us, and 
now I think there will be never one.” 

The look of regret in the sailor’s facedeepened, 
and he asked, putting again a question put often 
before by him, if this marriage had the entire 
sanction of young Ambrose. It was solace to 
his pride to hear that Susan in marrying him 
had the approval of her brother. 

‘|’ faith, it has,” was answered promptly. 
‘* Ambrose is with us entirely, and said often of 
my father he had small reason to raise such a 
dust out of a little tale. Once he said roundly 
to him: ‘ Does that James Sawyer tells that a 
man was killed infer that he killed him, sir ?’ 
To which my father made no answer, but to 
seize his oak stick and lay it on him till it 
was broke. Ay, Ambrose is with us entirely, 
and will be here”—this was added with a 
happy smile—-‘‘ this day before night.” After 
this the couple sat on in silence for some 
time. 

If you had asked James Sawyer why he loved 
Susan, he would have told you that he loved 
her for her beauty and the modesty and gravity 
of her conversation ; and if you had asked Susan 
why she loved James Sawyer, she would have 
told you that she loved him asa handsome, also 
a knowing and sober man. This is said here 
because it has to be said here that if you could 
have seen James Sawyer and Susan, his young 
wife, as they sat together at the rear of the 
Horse-Shoe Inn on this August evening of 1709, 
the feeling you would have carried away from the 
spectacle would have been one somewhat 
tinged with surprise that lovers so ardent as 
these should sit, one of them the very picture 
of gravity and modesty, and the other the very 
picture of sapiency and sobriety. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon would seem to lie in 
the fact that on this—as it doubtless seemed to 
both, and as, perhaps, it was—the supreme day 
of their lives, there asserted itself in these two 
the dominant characteristic. As the way is 
when love floods heart and brain, they spoke 
little in actual words, but their faces made 
excellent dumb discourse to one another, the 
wife marking under the sapiency and sobriety 
in her husband’s what, after all, was meant 
for her to mark alone, and the husband mark- 
ing under the modesty and gravity in his wife’s 
what, after all, was meant for him to mark 
alone. Their hearts were very near together, 
and were, if not full of happiness, full of love ; 
wherefore, recking of nothing, least of all reck- 
ing of time, they sat together till there was no 
light in the sky above them but that of a full 
moon and full star. Then Mistress Gilbert, 
‘* being to pass to the outer gate to look if it 
be made fast,” as she discreetly explained, gave 
the sign for returning to the house. 

Mistress Gilbert had a large heart in her large 
body, and she did not grudge the newly wedded 
couple a “#te-d-t#fe of a certain duration under 
moon and stars; but Mistress Gilbert was also 
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a stickler for conventions based on hygienic 
considerations, and it seemed to her that an al 
fresco #te-d-téte prolonged indefinitely was a 
foolish thing. Hence her delicately worded 
hint, which the young couple took good- 
humouredly. James undertook to see to the 
gate, and Susan returned to the house with Mis- 
tress Gilbert. On the threshold of it she came 
to a standstill, and said : 

‘‘He is not come, Mistress Gilbert; my 
brother is not come. Mine is the saddest 
marriage that there was ever. He said that he 
would come to show that he was with us, and 
he is not come!” 

She put up her hands to her face as she spoke. 
Mistress Gilbert drew them gently away from 
it, and said softly : 

‘*Good, now! weep not on your wedding- 
day, to break your husband’s heart.” 

They were standing in the shadow of the door. 
Susan stepped out of it into the fulness of the 
moon and said, showing a face that was sad 
enough, but that was proudly resolute : 

‘*T weep not, Mistress Gilbert!” 





And she did not weep, but bore up with high 
fortitude though days (weeks) went by, and she 
had been James Sawyer’s wife for the better part 
of a month—September’s reapers were in the 
fields, and hopping was in full swing—when 
Ambrose, for the first time, passed under the 
door of her home. He did not find her in the 
height of happiness, for death had smitten down 
good Mistress Gilbert, who, within a week of 
her nephew’s marriage, had succumbed to what 
her kinsman called ‘‘an apoplexy.” On the 
other hand, young Ambrose was himself the 
bearer of good news, and Susan listened to his 
talk with pain which turned to pleasure, as it 
transpired that his delay in visiting her was due 
to an attack of illness which had come to their 
father, and through which, though it had 
threatened to take a somewhat dangerous 
turn, he had nursed the old man safely, leaving 
him restored to health. The boy was full of 
talk, and in the course of it a number of things 
transpired, one and all of them so remarkable 
that they shall be set forth in full in what 
follows. 





THE SOCIAL LADDER IN FRANCE 


RANCE would be indeed the land of true 
progress if the motto carved on the front 
of her public buildings : ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, 

Fraternité,” were accepted in solemn earnest, 
even by the majority of her people, as the rule 
of life in all social relations. But nobody is 
supposed to take it quite seriously. Its purpose 
is to keep constantly before the public mind a 
beautiful ideal, but one impossible of realisation, 
for no reasoning person can believe equality 
attainable in human society. A French re- 
publican, whether he be called Opportunist or 
' Radical, is no less sensible than the monarchist 
of the distance that separates him from his 
servant. He may ¢u-/o/ a domestic—a practice 
almost obsolete in Paris, yet frequent enough in 
the provinces—but let a domestic /v-/o7 him, and 
such insolence would be considered quite out- 
rageous. His servant addresses him in the 
third person, and it is pretty safe to say that 
certain prominent deputies who profess social- 
istic principles would open their eyes very wide 
if their cooks were to address them with the 
pronoun ‘‘vous.” M. Jaurés may sing the 
‘* Carmagnole ” on a socialistic dinner table, but 
it is probable that he does not allow those who 
wait upon him behind the veil of private life to 
forget what is due to the deputy, the ex-professor 
and brilliant scholar of the Ecole Normale. 

Whatever the French may be in the political 

arena, whatever arms and flag they may carry 
into the lists where the air is filled with the 
uproar of contending parties and factions, they 


are tenaciously conservative at home. The 
relations between master and servant have been 
modified far less in France during the last 
hundred years than they have been in England, 
notwithstanding the Revolution and all the 
barricades that have been thrown up ostensibly 
in the name of liberty, equality, and the rights 
of man. 

French society is stiil separated into three 
great divisions: the aristocracy, the middle 
class and the working class. Subdivisions of 
classes such as exist in England are much less 
strongly defined in France; not because of the 
levelling up tendency of the democratic spirit, 
but because the national character of the 
French is not clannish, and is more disposed 
to be inclusive than exclusive. This national 
character, moreover, possesses the property of 
smoothing down with remarkable facility the 
harsh and uncouth surfaces of the divers social 
elements that come into contact with one 
another ; in other words, of leavening the mass 
with what is instinctively felt to be the civilising 
ferment of French life. Thus the defects of 
education and early training in good manners 
being less revealed on the surface in France 
than they are in some other countries, they do 
not afford a sufficient pretext for that very com- 
prehensive class, the dourgeoiste, being split up 
into several divisions separated by hard-drawn 
lines chiefly determined by what is so well 
understood in England by “social position.” 
This inclusiveness may seem to contradict what 
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has been said of the conservatism of the French 
in respecting social distinctions. In reality it is 
but another proof of their conservatism, for 
they continue to observe in the main the social 
boundaries that were laid down at the dawn of 
modern society, and pay but little heed to the 
differentiating influences that have since been 
at work. 


I will now speak of each class from a closer 
point of view, beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder. The working-class population is com- 
posed of two great divisions, the urban and 
the agricultural, the former being continually 
recruited and increased by the latter. A man 
engaged in the labour of husbandry, whether 
the soil that he tills is his own or belongs to 
another, is termed a peasant, and he is on the 
same social level with the skilled workman ; 
but if his prosperity grows to be such that he 
is no longer under the necessity of working as 
a peasant, and is able to live after the manner 
of a well-to-do English farmer, he has a right 
to be classed with the bourgeoisie. On the 
other hand, when the artisan prospers and 
becomes an employer of labour, he is then a 
petit bourgeots, and if he continues to thrive he 
may end by being a gros bourgeors. 

Servants necessarily belong to the working 
class, but the state of servitude gives them a 
place apart which in a republican country is 
sufficiently curious to be worth more notice than 
the reference that has already been made to 
it. The exterior signs of their condition are 
quite unmistakable, and this is not merely due 
to insistence on the part of those in whose 
service they are; it is accepted by themselves 
as something immanently right and correct. 
Here we have another illustration of the tenacity 
with which the old feudal ideas governing the 
functions and defining the attributes of the 
different social grades cling in the French mind, 
and how much less the great political cataclysm 
of the last century and the lesser revolutionary 
waves that have passed over the country in 
this century have affected the foundations of 
society than might reasonably be supposed. 
Let us take, for example, a costume of servitude 
familiar by its quaint picturesqueness—not free 
from gaudiness—to all who have visited Paris, 
viz. that of a nurse who has been delegated by 
a French mother to perform her first maternal 
duties. No one is allowed to entertain the 
slightest doubt as to the nature of her occu- 
pation. The long cloak, the peculiar head- 
dress, with its large-headed gilt pins and long 
streaming ribbons, render her exact state and 
function in the world so evident that they can 
be read by such signs at a considerable distance. 
Is there any Englishwoman who in perform- 
ing a similar service would consent to be 
made such a “ guy” of? (to use what would 
probably be her own expression). Now a 
Frenchwoman would be quite capable of refus- 
ing to do the work unless she were provided 
with the specific costume. 

Among men a clean-shaven face is one of 


the most distinguishing signs of servitude. 
If a coachman or butler were told by his 
employer that he was at liberty to wear a 
moustache he would probably think there 
was something seriously the matter with 
his master’s head. The man would not fail to 
realise that to wear a moustache would be to 
render himself ridiculous so long as he remained 
in service. He would rather do without the 
emblem of freedom and be spared the mocking 
laughter of his fellows. 

So far is this usage binding in France that 
even waiters in cafés are expected to keep 
the lip and chin constantly shaved. It is true 
that they have protested against the rule from 
time to time on the ground that they are not 
domestics, inasmuch as they live apart from 
their employers and frequently pay for the right 
of exercising their calling and collecting 
pour-botres. But in their attempts to eman- 
cipate themselves from the tyranny of the razor 
they have hitherto found custom too strong for 
them. 

When the butler, the coachman, or waiter has 
by careful saving and judicious investment 
amassed enough capital to open a restaurant 
or café, or otherwise to embark in trade on 
his own account, he becomes at once a dour- 


geots. He has crossed the line that sepa- 


rates the working from the middle class. 
Now, the conventional interdict having been 
removed, his moustache will probably grow 
quite furiously after long years of fruitless 
efforts to do so, and it will be worn with the 
triumphant air of a man who has raised himself 
in society by virtuously refraining from ‘‘ eating” 
his ** economies.” 


It is well known that the middle class is by 
far the most influential one in France. It 
virtually governs the country. It embraces 
nearly all the intellectual and commercial 
energy of the nation as we find it to-day. Its 
tendency is to absorb the class above it—which 
under a modern republic has no official status 
—while it is constantly drawing towards it and 
including within its widening circle the best 
energy and intelligence of the class below, who 
are ever forcing upwards and breaking away 
from the proletarian mass. 

Allusion has already been made to the vague- 
ness with which lines separating classes within 
the great middle class have been drawn. This 
is the place to be more explicit on the subject. 
There is no social barrier separating the pro- 
fessional from the commercial class in France. 
An officer in the army will doubtless find certain 
doors open to him more readily than they would 
to a tradesman; but that this officer, unless he 
be a member of some historically noble family, 
should have a brother or a son engaged in 
commercial pursuits, is not in itself a matter 
to astonish anybody. A typical middle-class 
family is one whose members are equally repre- 
sentative of such professions as the army, the 
law and medicine, as well as of trades which 
are held in best repute for making money. 
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That a liberal profession carries with it special 
consideration is not to be denied ; but a doctor 
or a lawyer knows that he is a bourgeois just as 
much and no more than the chemist or draper 
who has his shop on the ground floor. There 
are moments, perhaps, when he regrets that he 
had not been launched ‘‘ dans le commerce ” 
like his brother. 

The best confirmation of these remarks is 
to be found in the matrimonial customs 
of the dourgeoisie. It might be going too far 
to say that the great majority of French- 
men of the middle class marry for money, but 
what nobody who knows anything of French 
life can deny is that the amount of the dowry is 
a consideration that usually outweighs all others, 
assuming that there are no serious objections 
of a sentimental or private character. Men who 
have come directly from the ‘‘ people,” but who 
have accumulated wealth, find no difficulty in 
marrying their daughters to officers, doctors, 
and lawyers, if the dot that goes with the lady 
be sufficiently attractive. Indeed, it is in this 
manner that young men without fortune, who 
have managed to enter some liberal profession, 
generally contrive to make a good position 
for themselves. Their practical French mind 
realises that without such material help it would 
be well-nigh impossible to do so. As regards 
the army, the law insists upon an officer’s bride 
bringing a capital of not less than 30,000 francs, 
and requires the money to be deposited prior to 
the ceremony. A young man with a profession, 
but who has not the means of making a fair 
start in the world, usually looks for the wife 
whom he needs to help him financially among 
those whom trade has enriched, but who 
socially are still in the transition state, and 
who require their position as dourgeors to be 
braced up by tonifying alliances with professions 
more or less ornamental. 

This give and take, this guzd pro quo marriage 
system, is the strongest influence at work to 
check the natural tendency in all society for 
people of similar pursuits, or pursuits united 
‘ by sympathies and prejudices in common—such 
as the sympathy of a supposed superiority and 
a traditional respectability—to form themselves 
into distinct orders or castes. A person’s place 
among the bourgeoisie depends mainly upon 
considerations of fortune, education, and 
character, the prevailing temper of mind in 
France being to look not very closely or 
critically at occupation or birth. Wealth is 
greatly admired for itself, and generally causes 
him who has it to be well received everywhere ; 
but in no other country do personal qualities, 
apart from fortune, occupation, or origin, meet 
with a larger-minded recognition and an ap- 
preciation freer from narrow prejudices. 


It now remains to speak of the third division 
of French society, the aristocracy or nobility. 
The latter term is perhaps the better, as it is 


less liable to a confusion of ideas. Although 
the nobility have no official status under the 
Republic, their place is nevertheless a very real 


one, and judging from all that one observes it 
is still enviable. When, however, it is asked 
whether such and such persons belong to the 
nobility or not, it is often difficult to obtain or 
to give a satisfactory answer. Inasmuch as 
titles are no longer officially recognised in 
France, it stands to reason that there is no 
efficient tribunal, not even that of public 
opinion, to which doubtful claims to noble rank 
can be referred, or by which unwarranted pre- 
tensions to it can be stigmatised. Conse- 
quently, the vanity that impels the vulgarly 
ambitious to clothe themselves with a sham 
nobility, and the baseness that leads the pre- 
datory man and woman to assume a title as a 
means of gaining consideration in the eyes of 
those whom they would make their dupes and 
victims, have caused many persons of high- 
sounding names and very strange manners to 
appear wherever French society may be said to 
be ‘‘ mixed.” 

Of the genuine French nobility, the families 
that were ennobled before the Revolution long 
remained almost a class apart from the new 
aristocracy created by Napoleon—often with 
such complete contempt for origin; but 
although something of this feeling of disdain 
for parvenus ennobled by one still exists, it has 
been very much softened down by time and 
political changes. The old and the new aris- 
tocracy have been drawn together by the spirit 
of resistance to a régime that treats them both 
as negative quantities. There are the great 
nobility and the small nobility. The former 
rest upon historic titles, and their prestige is 
such that they have been able to recover to a 
great extent from Revolutionary blows by rich 
marriages subsequently contracted. American 
dollars have helped in no small measure to re- 
gild ancient escutcheons in sore need of repair. 
In the same way the old blue blood of France 
has been fortified by judicious admixture with 
the blood of the successful dourgeoisie at home. 
The great families exercise with few exceptions 
little influence upon the affairs of the country 
or its material prosperity. If, however, amuse- 
ment is their chief concern in life, it must be 
admitted that under the present régime, and in 
face of the Republican feeling of the country, 
they have small encouragement to renounce a 
self-indulgent seclusion or the pleasures of a 
brilliant, but idle society, in order to take an 
active part in the lists of national effort and 
emulation. 

By the small nobility is usually meant those 
members of old families who may or may not have 
titles, but whose means are inadequate to their 
taking position with the acknowledged aris- 
tocracy. They are so mixed with the higher 
bourgeoisie that they may be said to belong to 
one order as much as to the other. They are very 
numerous, and they play an important part in 
the political, professional, and commercial life 
of the country. 


I must conclude this sketch of the chief 
divisions of society in France of the present 
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day with a few words on the clergy. They, 
under the old végzme, were a distinct class, but 
the same can only be said now in a professional 
sense. Their recognised place is with the 
bourgeoisie. By far the greater number of 
them are drawn from the peasantry, so that 
contemporary France may be said to have a 
priesthood no less intimately associated with 
the soil than that of Ireland. If we seek the 
explanation of this state of things, we find 
nothing in it that redounds to the honour of 
the aristocracy or the prosperous dourgeoisie. 
The ecclesiastical condition does not attract 
the wealthy or the well-to-do class, because its 
emoluments are not such in these days as to 
offer any inducement to the choice of the 
Church as a career. It was otherwise in the 


times of rich benefices, and great were the 


scandals in consequence. Notwithstanding 
some notable exceptions—such for example as 
the late Abbé (Prince) de Broglie and the late 
Mgr. d’ Hulst—it may be said that the French 
clergy nowadays belong by their origin to the 
‘* people.” It does not fall within the scope of 
the present article to examine whether it is well 
or otherwise that the majority of the religious 
guides and teachers in a country should be 
drawn from the class whose daily bread is won 
by manual toil; but the fact as stated is one 
to be noted and recommended to the philosophic 
inquiry of those who take a studious interest 
in the various problems presented by French 
society, with its conservative attachments and 
democratic professions, after more than a 
quarter of a century of Republican government. 
E. HARRISON BARKER. 








THE RECOVERY 


OF LOST 


GREEK LITERATURE. 


BY SIR EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.B. 


URING the last few years we have now and 
again been agreeably surprised to read in 
our morning papers an announcement 

that the text, entire or fragmentary, of some 
lost work of a great writer of the old Greek 
world has been unexpectedly recovered. The 
announcement has told us that a papyrus 
inscribed with a lost work which disappeared 
from the sight of the literary world—it may be 
fourteen, or sixteen, or eighteen, or more cen- 
turies ago—has been found; and there is only 
one country in the world where such discoveries 
are likely to be made. That country is Egypt. 
Unless any such lost works should be found 
inscribed on stone, or marble, or some enduring 
material of the kind-—-a very improbable thing 
——we can never expect to light upon them in 
Greece, or in Asia Minor, or anywhere within 
the limits of Hellas; nor should we look for 
them in any of the ancient sites of Italy, unless 
it be the buried ruins of Pompeii; and, in the 
latter case, they would be restored to us, as 
some already have been restored, only in papy- 
rus rolls, charred and blackened by the rain of 
volcanic cinders which overwhelmed the 
devoted city, and painfully difficult to unroll, 
and yielding, perhaps, after long and patient 
deciphering, nothing more than a few mutilated 
passages and imperfect lines. 

All the ancient written copies of the works 
of the classical authors of Greece and Rome, 
which existed in Europe, have long since 
perished ; and we owe our knowledge of those 
works that have survived chiefly to the suc- 
cessive copies of them transmitted through the 
middle ages. Of some of the masterpieces of 
the classics, it is true, we still have copies in 


manuscripts of a respectable age ; the writings 
of a favourite author, such as Virgil, of which 
there must, in all times, have been a vast 
number of available copies, are still extant in 
codices as old as the fourth century. But, on 
the other hand, we have to depend, for the 
texts of many famous writers, in not a few 
instances, upon manuscripts as late as the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. But now the 
eyes of expectant scholars are turned to Egypt; 
a new era of discovery appears to have opened 
to us; and the sands of her deserts and the 
hidden chambers of her tombs seem to be on 
the point of giving up much of the lost Greek 
literature which she has held in trust for near 
two thousand years. 

A number of fortunate circumstances have 
conspired to make Egypt the safe and enduring 
repository for this literature. The conquest of 
the country by Alexander the Great; the rule 
of the Macedonian house of the Ptolemies for 
some three hundred years; the introduction 
and wide-spread use of Greek as the official and 
polite language ; the numerous settlements of 
Greeks throughout the length and breadth of 
the land ; the survival of the ancient Egyptian 
custom of mummifying the dead, and of bury- 
ing with the body all that the living man 
needed or held dear, including his books ; and, 
above all, the dryness of the climate and the 
evenness of its temperature. In Egypt time is 
an unappreciable quantity ; literally, a thousand 
years seem as one day. The immense age of 
the monuments overwhelms our imagination ; 
the freshness of the buried objects of artistic or 
domestic interest, when they are restored to 
light, almost creates in us a disbelief in our own 
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senses ; we can hardly realise that a weapon, 
or utensil, or ornament, or whatever it may 
be, that looks as if it were made but yesterday, 
was last wielded, or used, or worn by the 
man who has lain in his tomb hundreds or even 
thousands of years. And as it is with other 
things, so it is with written documents. Not 
to speak of the most ancient Egyptian records, 
but to confine ourselves to those of the period 
of the Ptolemies or the Greek period, and of 
that immediately succeeding it, the writing, be 
it On wax or on papyrus, is—excepting, of 
course, in the case of rough usage—in most 
instances as fresh as if it had been inscribed 
only the other day. We open one of the 
waxen-coated writing-tablets of some Greek 
student, and we may see the little ridges of 
wax, which were thrown up on each of the 
strokes of the pointed writing iron, standing up 
as perfect and unblurred as the ridges in a new- 
ploughed field. We spread out one of the 
papyrus rolls, and we find the ink of the text 
clean and bright, with the same gloss that shone 
upon it as it dried on the surface of the 
material. There will, however, be one change : 
the papyrus will have lost its pliant nature ; it 
will have become brittle, and will require careful 
handling ; and its fair colour may have dark- 
ened. But this last deterioration will be due 
more to external causes than to innate defect ; 
for under favourable conditions it seems that 
well-made papyrus can keep its original tint in- 
tact, or at least with no very appreciable change. 


Its loss of pliancy is, however, inevitable ; the 
dry climate, while it contributes to the preserva- 
tion of the material, must necessarily reduce it 
to a friable state. 


The various conditions under which the 
Greek papyri are found naturally account for 
their different qualities. We may come upon a 
perfect roll, or we may pick up a mere tattered 
rag. The most favourable place for preserva- 
tion, and the most likely one in which to find 
an intact roll, is the funeral chamber. When 
the dead man was laid in it, and the various 
_ articles which he might require for refreshment 
or recreation on his long journey were deposited, 
haply a basketful of his books, his favourites in 
life, may have been placed by his side, and may 
lie there uninjured and unchanged until the 
moment arrives for the modern explorer to 
enter, and to bring out the buried literature 
again into the upper air. But, if the deceased 
may have chanced to love one book more than 
the rest, his friends may have thought that he 
would like to have it close to him, and may 
have laid it within the folds of the swathing 
linen that wound his limbs. In that case the 
precious papyrus roll would run the risk of 
injury ; the unguents that preserved the mummy 
might gradually saturate the book, and it 
would come into our hands dark and obscured 
and difficult to read. Still, it might be perfect, 
or nearly so ; and, if it should chance to contain 
the text of some long-lost or famous classic, its 
discoloured condition would be a small abate- 
ment of its value. 


THE RECOVERY OF LOST GREEK LITERATURE. 


But the greater number of the Greek papyri 
that have been recovered have not had the 
good fortune to be laid up in such safe reposi- 
tories. More commonly they are found in 
excavating the sites of ancient Greek settle- 
ments, and particularly in the district of the 
Fayum, which may be called not inappropriately 
the dustbin of Egypt. Here they lie scattered 
singly or in small batches, to be picked out of 
the loose soil by the natives m their search for 
the old earth which serves as a manure for their 
fields ; or they may be met in larger deposits in 
mounds that mark the site of some more 
important town ; or they may even exist together 
in such quantities that one can only account for 
their presence by imagining that the contents of 
some ancient record-office has been turned out 
of doors. Papyri found under such conditions 
have naturally had harder measure than the 
more favoured ones which had lain quietly in 
the tomb; and of course they are generally 
fragmentary, and tattered, and torn. They 
are of all kinds of documents — financial, legal, 
domestic, and, here and there, literary. But, 
imperfect as they are, their numbers compensate, 
in some degree, for their fragmentary charac- 
ter; and gradually their contents are being 
pieced together, to give us an insight into the 
manners and customs and the economy of 
the Greek and Roman periods in Egypt, which 
we could obtain from no other sources. 

Let us take a brief survey of the discoveries of 
Greek papyri in Egypt, and, from the basis of 
what has been discovered, hazard a conjecture 
as to future possibilities. 

The first recorded find of Greek papyri in 
Egypt took place in the year 1778, when some 
Arabs discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis a collection of about fifty rolls, but, 
not recognising their nature, they destroyed all 
but one. This survivor came into the hands of 
Cardinal Stefano Borgia, and was published in 
1788. It was a document of the year 191 after 
Christ. When once the existence and interest 
of such records was thus substantiated, the 
native searchers, who doubtless had often 
thrown on one side as valueless similar papyri 
which they had found in their secret excavations, 
now became more careful ; and when, early in 
the present century, a hoard of rolls was found 
on the site of the temple of Serapis at Memphis, 
the finders, according to their custom, shared 
the documents between them as a marketable 
commodity, and hence the collection found its 
way gradually into different libraries in Europe. 
Paris secured the largest share, the British 
Museum acquired a certain number, and some 
went to the Vatican Library and others to 
Leyden. The contents of those papyri are of 
no literary value; the subject of most of them is 
the wrongs of two poor twin sisters, who had 
been defrauded of certain allowances of bread 
and oil, to which they were entitled for their 
service in the temple, and whose cause was 
espoused by one of the recluses of Greek 
descent. The documents are the petitions which 
this good man drew up on behalf of his proté- 
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gées, and other papers connected with their 
suit, thus reserved by a curious fate to be 
unearthed some two thousand years after the 
petty troubles of the two humble servants of 
the god had agitated their breasts, and to form 
the material for learned works and patient 
investigation. For the particular interest of 
this discovery lay in the fact that, for the first 
time, examples of Greek writing of the middle 
of the second century before Christ, the oldest 
then as yet known, were here revealed to the 
modern world. And if documents of such 
trivial intrinsic importance had been thus 
preserved, what might not now be expected to 
come to light, at any moment, of literary docu- 
ments, and even of the lost literature of ancient 
Greece? Suchexpectations were not ill-founded. 
Gradually portions and fragments of the works 
of classical authors began to make their appear- 
ance. Homer, the first and foremost author of 
the old Greek world, naturally was the one 
whose works were most likely to exist in the 
largest number of copies; and accordingly, 
from time to time, several papyri of different 
books of the Iliad have been found. The most 
famous of these are: the ‘*‘ Harris Homer,” so 
named after its former owner, containing a 
large portion of Book xviii., of the first century 
B.c. ; and the ‘‘ Bankes Homer,” of the twenty- 
fourth book, of the second century of our era— 
both of which are now in the British Museum. 
Many other fragments, not unimportant, of 
Homer's great poem have during the last half- 
century, and particularly in recent years, been 
added to our store of recovered treasure, 
ranging from the first century B.c. down to the 
fourth century after Christ, or even later ; but 
it is somewhat remarkable that copies of the 
Odyssey seem to have been comparatively rare, 
for few remains of that poem have been recovered 
among the papyri. The best example, a frag- 
ment of the third book, written about the 
beginning of the Christian era, is in the British 
Museum. 

But, great as the interest has been in the 
recovery of those early copies of the Homeric 
poems, after all their textual value is not great. 
They have yielded but few various readings, 
and we should have to travel back many 
centuries before their period to find the Homeric 
texts in any material degree differing from the 
form in which they have descended to us. The 
first most important recovery of a lost work 
{not taking account of a few fragments of plays 
and poems which had been previously found) 
was that of an oration of the Athenian orator 
Hyperides ; and this has been followed during 
recent years by the finding of others, a fact 
which proves that the works of the rival of 
Demosthenes must have been popular among 
the literary Greeks of Egypt in the Ptolemaic 
and Roman times. The earliest of them dates 
back to the beginning of the first century B.c. 
The restoration of so much of the writings of 
a single author is an earnest of what is probably, 
or rather, we may say, certainly, still buried 
under the soil of Egypt, of works of many of 
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the great authors or Greece, which have 
vanished from sight centuries ago and which 
are known to us only by name, or, at most, by 
a few scanty quotations in the writings of 
others. 

Only seven years ago a still more important 
recovery of a lost work was announced. The 
treatise of Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens had not been read by human eyes for 
more than a thousand years; manuscripts of 
it that were at that distant time in existence in 
the hands of scholars had perished ; and who 
could reasonably hope to set eyes on its text 
again? Egypt gave an answer to this question. 
The tomb of some Greek student yielded up a 
copy of the work, made, as it seems, for his 
own private use, for it was written on the back 
of a few papyrus rolls which had already been 
used for the accounts of a farm-bailiff living 
in the reign of Vespasian, A.D. 78-79. Perhaps 
the student was too poor to purchase new 
papyrus for his transcript ; perhaps, like our 
poet Pope, the ‘‘ paper-sparing,” he took a 
parsimonious pleasure in using up the backs of 
old documents for his literary work. However, 
the fortunate accident of his having made the 
copy, and the fortunate circumstance that the 
ancient method of Egyptian burial was still in 
practice in his day, have placed us again in 
possession of a literary work of one of the most 
famous writers of the world. Here, then, a 
famous composition in prose is once more in 
our hands ; and we have had to wait only a few 
years to enjoy the good fortune of recovering a 
papyrus containing the writings of one of the 
early lyric poets. Bacchylides, who flourished 
in the first half of the fifth century before Christ, 
and was a contemporary, and, as some have 
maintained, even a rival of Pindar, wrote, like 
that great poet, among other thingss, a series of 
odes in honour of the victors in the public 
games. The new-found papyrus is inscribed 
with a certain number of these odes, in a hand 
of the first century B.c. The finding of those 
papyri of works of Aristotle and Bacchylides 
within a few years opens to us a prospect of 
possible successes which may prove to be the 
most brilliant in the whole history of literature. 
Nor is the period of such a prospect confined to 
the limits of the comparatively later period of 
the newly recovered papyri. Not many years 
ago Mr. Flinders Petrie excavated at a place 
named Gurob, in the Fayum, a series of most 
valuable fragments, the remains of written Greek 
papyri which had been cut up to form the 
material for making mummy cases of carton- 
nage or papier-maché. Taken to pieces, the 
coffins yielded, not only ordinary documents, 
but also fragments of the writings of Plato and 
Euripides as old as the first half of the third 
century B.c. This discovery was almost a 
revelation in the history of Greek handwriting ; 
for, although documents of equal age had 
already been found, they were so few that they 
did not afford sufficient data for palaographical 
study. The Gurob coffins supplied ample 
material. But the most interesting fact for 
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scholars was the appearance of classical frag- 
ments of so remote an age. 

Within the five hundred years, then, bounded 
by the third century B.c. on one side, and 
the second century of our era on the other, the 
works of the best classical authors of Greece 
must have been widely read in Egypt, and the 
copies of them must have been abundant. 
From the style of the writing of the earlier of 
the fragments it is evident that the papyri of 
which they once formed part were written for 
the market; in fact they were books made 
for sale, not copies made by scholars for 
private use; and we may therefore assume that 
there was a regular book-trade in the Greek 
literature at that time. Most of the later 
remains also tell the same story ; the writing is, 
in nearly all instances, the writing of profes- 
sional scribes. On the other hand, as we have 
seen, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens was 
transcribed for a scholar’s private use; the 
rough character of the writing is sufficient 
proof of this. And one of the surviving 
orations of Hyperides is similarly written. It 
seems, then, that future discoveries will probably 
follow on the same lines; the papyri_ will 
generally be professional copies made for the 
market, but now and again we shall meet with 
a scholar’s working copy. That the recovery 
of lost works will continue, we may venture to 
say, is absolutely certain. If we glance again 
at the sketch above given of what has already 
been accomplished, it will be seen that the most 


CUCKOO : 


OR all his faults, and he stands accused of 
some criminal offences, the cuckoo, that 
ne’er do weel of ornithology, is a favourite. 

Irresponsible parent of city arabs that involve bird 
communities in heavy liabilities for the main- 
‘tenance of infant paupers ; housebreaker who 
inveigles respectable birds like the wryneck 
into aiding and abetting in his raids on the 
treasure of unprotected homes ; villain who is 
stranger to all chivalrous sentiment as well 
as to the plain virtues of the good citizen ; 
one whom in sound common sense we should 
abhor and despise—is the bird above all others 
who has found the way to our hearts. 

It is not too much to say of this gay renegade 
that souls sigh for his coming when winter’s 
iron rule wearies the northern worlds; that 
some, exiled, would lay down fame and fortune 
once more to hear him call across the May 
flowers in an English lane; that hearts beat 
high at the sound of his jubilate, and summer, 
sweet summer, would be shorn of half her hopes 
if he her herald were struck dumb. 

For Cuculus Canorus of the house of 
Cuculide is the modern representative of 
Freya and Iduna, at whose coming frost and 
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in 
recent years, and that they have become more 


important discoveries have been made 
frequent as time advances. This result is due, 
not only to the fact of the natives having 
learned the value of Greek papyri, but also to 
the more systematic exploration to which the 
country is now subjected. There is no literary 
work of the ancient Greek world that may not 
yet be found in Egypt; and there is no discovery 
for which we should not be prepared. 

There is, however, another literature which 
to most of us is of still higher interest than 
even the profane literature of Greece—namely, 
Greek literature of the Bible, and particularly 
of the New Testament. Little has as yet been 
found—only a few fragments, and those not 
very early; but even those have their value 
as indications of the existence of more below 
the soil. The earliest fragment as yet dis- 
covered is a mere scrap containing a few 
verses of one of the Psalms, of the latter part 
of the third century ; and it bears marks on 
the writing which show that it has been used 
for the purpose of a reading lesson. Such 
manuscripts must have been fairly common if 
they could be spared for such elementary teach- 
ing. Assuredly, sooner or later, we may 
hope for, and may even count upon, the finding 
of some portions, if not of perfect copies, of the 
Greek Gospels, possibly even of the Epistles, 
at least as early as the second century. 
There is nothing rash in such an expecta- 
tion. 


IDYLL. 


snow vanished, whose smiles strewed the earth 
with flowers, whose tears stored the sea with 
pearls. And right well does he fill the office. 

**Cooey!” **Cooey!” we cry to the songs 
and the sunshine and the flowers of Spring, 
and if only the answer comes back from the 
oaks and the elms, or copses of lesser growth 
and greater shelter, ‘‘ Cuckoo!” ‘* Cuckoo!” 
we know that all is well, for they come at his 
beck and call. 

As he sings the young green blades come up 
among the grasses, buttercups and daisies 
bestrew the meadows, and a dais of most 
ancient vair is hung anew over the baby birds 
that are rocked in the tree tops. Travelling 
birds come home to sing to us, and all things 
fair and beautiful fall gently as the dew on the 
old earth and veil the scars that time and his 
secrets have graven on her ancient face and 
form. 


There is one story about the cuckoo—it is well- 
known and so should be true—that I never 
can believe. It is about its winter whereabouts, 
and comes from some corner of still primitive 
Sussex. Itrunsthus. When winter approaches 
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all the cuckoos are given into the care of an 
old woman, who keeps them through the cold 
weather. When April the fourteenth comes 
round, she carries them in her apron to Heath- 
field Fair, and there lets them fly. NowlI hold 
two strong arguments against the truth of this 
tale. My first is that the gifts the cuckoo 
showers broadcast on his first appearance are not 
to be gathered in any old woman’s cottage. Who 
ever saw there any wealth of flowers greater 
than one tightly bound posy stuck in a pickle 
jar? Notthat this is to be despised, but it is 
no voucher for the tons of daffodils that nod at 
the brookside, and the cartloads of primroses 
that rejoice the meadows where the cuckoo has 
passed by. My second, is that I myself have 
heard his voice in a Middlesex coppice on 
April the sixth, showing a discrepancy in dates 
of eight days. 

This story is nearly as ridiculous as the 
Cornish legend, that he flies out of a burning log 
in Spring, but this it is needless to refute, for 
everyone knows that Cornish stories are more 
than half legendary. No, the cuckoo must 
come from some El Dorado where flowers may 
be had for the picking of them. Perhaps he 
gathers them on the fertile shores of the Nile, 
or in some flowery wilderness of Persia, but 
this is merely a suggestion and not strictly 
speaking cuckoo lore, that interesting study 
for much of which I am indebted to Mr. 
Swainson’s book of bird legends. 

But the cuckoo is dear not only for his 
gift of spring, he answers some of the many 


questions that harry these inquisitive minds 


of ours. First he tells all the young people 
when they are going to be married, and 
then he tells the old ones how long they have 
to live. Many refrain from asking this latter 
question, for it is doubtful whether it be wise to 
ask it. Most of us like to feel that our billet 
here below is indefinitely long, and were the 
cuckoo to measure the small dimension which 
we divide into two long days, called youth and 
age, by months and years, it might seem so 
appallingly short as to paralyse our senses. On 
the other hand, perhaps his verdict would so 
stir the nobler energies of a man, that his short 
span should prove an era in the world’s history. 

Lovers, however, never fear to question all 
the world over. Maidens in England say : 


** Cuckoo, cherry tree, 
Good bird, tell me, 
How many years shall I be 
Before I get married.” 


In France the jeunes paysannes sing : 


** Coucou des villes, 
Coucou des bois, 
Combien ai-je d’années 
A me marier ?” 


German Madchen consult him thus: 


“ Kukuk, achter de hecken, 
Wo lang schall min Brut nock gaen de bliken ?” 


High-spirited young people in all lands say 
if he answers with more than ten calls it is 
because he sits on a bewitched bough ; but the 
old folk who ask the other question, even the 
most philosophical, will not admit this at all. 
They consult him in this wise. 

In England : 


** Cuckoo, cherry tree, 
Come down and tell me, 
How many years afore I dee?” 


In France: 


** Coucou 
Boloton,' 
Regarde sur ton grand livre, 
Combien y a d’années a vivre?” 


In Switzerland : 
**Guggu, ho, ho, 


Wie lang leben i no?” 


It does not matter much though in what 
tengue you speak to a cuckoo, for he is accus- 
tomed to be addressed in almost every language 
under the sun. Certainly he is familiar with 
all the European forms of speech, patois in- 
cluded, but whether you talk purest English or 
broadest Scotch, French, German, Italian, 
Scandinavian, Swabian, Greek, Polish or 
Bohemian, he always answers in his own 
tongue. It is not very polite, but it answers 
the purpose, and he answers your questions, 
for cuckoo passes as a lingua franca in all 
civilised regions. 

It was all through petty rivalry that the 
cuckoo’s vocabulary came to be composed so 
entirely of homonyms. It took place in a 
German Stadtchen and was just such a tempest 
in a teapot as gathers in country towns here, 
there, and everywhere. 

‘Ein Kukuk sprach mit einem Staar,” so 
runs the tale, and asked her what folk thought 
of the nightingale. 

‘* The whole town worships her,” 

‘* And what of the lark ?” 

‘* Half the town is talking of him.” 

** The blackbird ?” 

** Some admire his voice.” 

** And how about me ?” 

‘*T never hear your name,” said the starling. 

‘* Then,” said the cuckoo, ‘‘ I must sing my 
own praises, Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” and 
he has said nothing else ever since. When he 
begins to find it monotonous, as he does about 
the beginning of June, he changes the tune of 
his song, that is all. 


she said. 


It is fortunate that the law of Madagascar, 
whereby all the syllables composing a king's 
name are proscribed for a year at his demise, 
and only used on pain of death in his domain, 
does not prevail among the cuckoos, else were 
our oracle dumb zz secula seculorum, for, 
though it is a fact almost forgotten in these 
levelling days, the cuckoo comes of a race of 
kings, though since that rascally hoopoe stole 

1 A boy who robs birds’ nests to suck the eggs 


32 
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his crown, no outward insignia marks his 
Station. 

Was ever such a dastardly trick played on 
poor mortal bird? It happened thus. 
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The hoopoe, not being then so proud as he has 
since become, accepted the proffered loan ; but 
it was the ruin of him, for he never could make 
up his mind to return the bauble, and now his 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


The cuckoo, goodnatured, generous fellow 
that he is, was invited to a wedding where the 
hoopoe was to give away the bride ; and to lend 
the already overdressed bird yet another fine 
feather to add to his dignity on so great an 
occasion, the cuckoo handed him his crown. 


crowned head is covered with dishonour. Per- 
haps this is why the hoopoe flattens himself out 
on the ground in such an abject way, and throws 
his head back till the crown is buried in feathers, 
when he sees a hawk hovering; for some say 
the cuckoo hunts in the guise of a hawk in 
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winter, and his feelings towards the hoopoe 
would naturally not be of the most charitable 
description. Even in the summer, when the 
cuckoo appears in his own character, the 
smaller birds scarcely know him from their 
hereditary foe, and when they see him coming 
they hurry away and hide themselves for fear 
he should pounce and carry them off. 

This strange resemblance is probably one of 
those curious instances of mimetic colouring 
which the exigencies of some creatures’ lives 
seem to require and to produce, for in most 
lands the native cuckoo resembles the smaller of 
the native hawks, any variety peculiar to the 
country in the feathering of the hawk being 
repeated in the colour of the cuckoos. Doubt- 
less this makes his winter transformation 
easier too. 

It seems a little hard on the cuckoo, 
particularly since he poses as an oracle, that 
every awkward lass and clumsy lad, every loon 
and natural and simple, should be his namesake. 
He must have done something very foolish: in 
those distracted times when William the 
Conqueror came over; perhaps he forgot to 
crown his stag when, with the other nobles of 
ancient British and Saxon lineage, he led him 
up to the Norman invader in proud submission ; 
for ever since that time the expressive though 
ugly words *‘ gowk,” ‘‘ gawk,” ‘‘ gawky” have 
been popular terms of reproach. 

In the north, where a people more plain- 
spoken than courteous dwells, the April Fool 
bears this missive : 

‘* The first and second day of April 
Hound the gawk another mil.” 


And his elegant en revanche is this : 


‘* The gawk and the titlene sit on a tree, 
Ye’re a gawk as well as me.” 


This use of his name is comprehensible, for 
the cuckoo was once a ‘ beckerknecht,” and 
bakers’ boys have been mischievous and given 
to practical jokes always, even since the day 
when that one who stole the dough which God 
had blessed for the poor was turned into a 
cuckoo. 


There is no doubt about who it is that teaches 
children to play hide and seek. 

““Cuckoo! cuckoo!” cries the little brown 
bird noiselessly flittering from bough to bough, 
as the children follow him through the wood 
pursuing their fruitless search. ‘* Cuckoo!” 
right over head, cuckoo! close at hand, 
cuckoo! at their very feet, but ever and alwa:s 
this clever play-boy is off to’ another shelter 
before they can spy him. And directly the 
children get home from the woods they throw 
down their treasures, the bluebells and wind- 
flowers killed almost with the clasp of hot hands, 
and are off to play the game the cuckoo has 
taught them. Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
how sweetly their voices ring through the 
house, Cuckoo! Cuckoo! from the cupboards 
and all possible nooks and crannies. Is there 


anything so joyous or so pathetic as the un- 
conscious glee of children at play ? 

The cuckoo can work, as well as play. 
He did once build a nest, in a hay field in 
France, but when he came out to tell the hay- 
makers what he had done, the wheel of a 
loaded waggon went over his body, and that is 
why he flies so heavily. Of course, he gave up 
building nests after that. 

But he has not been idle—indeed, so occupied 
is he with bringing home the errant spring, and 
telling fortunes, and showing children his good 
game, that folk who have never been to France 
think that is why he is not “ seated,” though so 
distinguished an individual. 

Others think it is because he is such a 
wanderer that the cuckoo is houseless, but some 
other absentees are the owners of the finest 
homes in all our trees and meadows. The 
cuckoo is the first of the travellers to go, so let 
all who are wise in their generation take advan- 
tage of his presence while he is at hand, es- 
pecially when first you hear him call remember, 
for it is a tide in your affairs. So sit you down 
upon a green bank, and, taking off your right 
stocking, invoke him thus by saying : 

‘* May this to me 
Now lucky be.” 


It is quite simple. And if you would know 
any important matter such as the colour of 
your future spouse’s hair or when to sow your 
corn (though if you have put this off till the 
cuckoo comes you will have but a poor harvest), 
make haste with your questions, for you cannot 
keep the cuckoo; he is on the wing, and only 
paying a flying visit to his native land, when he 
rides in on a kite’s back in April. 

You cannot keep him, though you bind him 
with links of gold and a string of pearls. Some 
have tried, seeing how flowers begin to fade 
and leaves to wither at his going, but they 
have only succeeded in making themselves a by- 
word. Fulke Greville wrote in the sixteenth 
century: ‘‘ Fools only hedge the cuckoo in.” 

You cannot keep him, go he must, back to 
his favourite haunts in Africa, Persia, and all 
the far-away lands of the sun. It is quite true 
what they say who know all about him : 

‘«In June, he changes his tune ; 
In July, away he doth fly.” 


When the sun shines through a shower of rain 
—the thing of all others that makes some birds 
sing their best—-the we’ans in Scotland say: 

‘* The fairies are baking, 
The rain waters the bannocks.”’ 


And little Germans sing : 


‘The Devil is beating his grandmother ; 
His laugh and her tears are falling.” 


But the child angels in England fold their little 
hands and whisper : 


‘** A cuckoo is going to heaven.” 


F. A. FULCHER. 
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THE TIME SEEMED LONG INDEED, 


CHAPTER V.—ELEANOR WILSON. 
’ | T was plain, from the first moment ot their 

meeting, that Alethea Mordaunt and her 

future mother-in-law were going to suit 
each other and be happy together. Lady 
Elliston’s resolve about maintaining a prudent 
reserve melted away, like frost in the sun, 
under the appealing looks of those wistful 
hazel eyes, and before a week was out she 
was as fond of the girl as if she were already 
her son’s wife... As for Alethea, though by no 
means naturally stupid or dull in her per- 
ceptions, her limited education and country 
up-bringing had kept her childish and backward 
for her age, and made her far more shy in 
manner and less quick at giving and taking 
than her London contemporaries. Hence she 
found Lady Elliston’s quiet company very 
restful and comforting. She was not afraid of 
her—indeed, knew she pleased her, and that 
consciousness made her show herself at her 
best. She amused the gentle old lady with 


TWO OPINIONS. 


PALGRAVE, 


her innocent chatter, and found out also 
the way to make her talk in her turn. Lady 
Elliston loved telling long stories about the days 
of her youth, and the country gaieties of forty 
years ago; but Constance was bored by such 
themes, and always managed to shut her 
mother up if she showed signs of beginning on 
those topics. Alethea, however, looked inte- 
rested and sympathetic, and many were the 
tales she heard while sitting over her embroidery 
in the drawing-room, or driving with Lady 
Elliston on a round of Christmas shopping. 
The purchasing of a host of Chrstmas 
presents, to correspond with a list of formid- 
able length, which began with her little great- 
nephew, Lord Torhaven, and ended with the 
crossing-sweeper by St. Michael’s Church, was 
one of Lady Elliston’s great annual labours, and 
one in which she seidom had any company or 
encouragement. It was delightful to her to have 
some one at hand to go round the shops with, 
and to whom to put such questions as: ‘‘ My 
dear child, do you think little Torhaven would 
like a box of bricks or a suit of armour best ? 


He’s only four, you know; would it be risky to 


give him a sword? Though it can’t cut, I 
know, still he mzgh¢ contrive to fall upon it 
and run himself through the body, fat as he is! 
Don’t you think it’s dangerous ?” 

Then, too, if there was a thing that Lady 
Elliston enjoyed, it was having somebody to 
dress. Milliners’ and dressmakers’ windows 
had an irresistible attraction for her, and it 
seemed quite hard that nature had only 
presented her with one daughter, and that that 
one’s taste in clothes was so diametrically 
opposite to her own. It was a real delight to 
the good lady to discover that Alethea’s ward- 
robe was of a very limited kind, so that here 
was a clear field for the indulging of her 
passion for pretty frocks and hats—for other 
people. Alethea was taken to Sloane Street, 
and furnished with various garments at Lady 
Elliston’s favourite shop. The things were so 
kindly given that no one could have been vexed 
over it, least of all one in Alethea’s relations to 
the giver. She was whole-hearted in her 
delight over her new hat and muff, and the 
dress and jacket en suite which accompanied 
them. They enhanced her pretty looks and 
made Frank’s eyes sparkle with genuine 
pleasure, when next he beheld her ready dressed 
to <o out with him. 

Alethea’s new clothes were also a comfort 
and support to her during the ceaseless round 
of tea-parties to which Lady Elliston took her. 
It may be supposed that that particular form of 
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society which is best suited to particular people 
comes to them in the long run. Undoubtedly 
afternoon parties were the form of social 
entertainment which Lady Elliston preferred, 
and by dint of the gradual amassing of 
acquaintances, which a residence of many years 
in London had made easy to her, she now had 
an average of one afternoon party for every 
day in the year. 

Her daughter had long ago struck, and 
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drawing-rooms—all very much alike—which 
she successively entered in the wake of Lady 
Elliston’s velvet and sables. When her com- 
panion happened to think of it, and saw anyone 
conveniently near whom Alethea might care to 
talk to, she would introduce her ; but she was a 
lady of a friendly habit, who was “‘ delighted ” 
to meet a great many people, and she was apt 
to go sailing across the floor, with her pleasant, 
well-bred, smiling looks, in pursuit of some 


FRANK HAD HEARD A PAD PIECE OF NEWS AT THE CLUB THAT EVENING. 


declined any more to go the round with her 
mother ; but Lady Elliston had never quite left 
off fancying she ‘‘ didn’t like going out alone,” 
and so was immensely delighted to have this 
smiling, docile, and prettily dressed companion 


to take about with her. It must be owned 
that the joys of tea-parties soon began to pall 
upon poor Alethea. It should in her defence 
be remembered that she did not know a soul 
among the various people who thronged the 


distant acquaintance, to a part of the room 
where seats were scarce and matrons many, 
leaving Alethea to subside upon the smallest 
chair anywhere in view, and sit looking shyly 
round at the stranger folk about her. The 
time generally seemed long indeed before Lady 
Elliston’s bonnet ceased nodding, with 
rhythmical precision, at the bonnet nearest it, 
and its owner came rustling back, saying, 
‘** My dear, I’ve been having quite a chat with 
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Mrs. Everton-Smith—so pleased to meet her 
again—and now we must be moving, or we 
shan’t find a soul left at Lady Vancouver’s.” 


One afternoon Alethea found herself landed 
at a particularly dull party, which appeared 
to consist of a circle of some dozen ladies, 
all prattling to each other, a group of about 
four old gentlemen standing up and conversing 
in the midst, and a bunch of young maidens 
very smart in their dress, who might be seen 
gathered together in a tight knot at the tea- 
table in the back drawing-room, and carrying 
on a lively chatteration among themselves, 
with the aid of one gentleman, very shy and 
very youthful. 

Alethea had a headache that day, and was 
feeling the oppressiveness of the smoke-laden 
atmosphere by contrast with the clear, stinging 
airs of the east coast. Her heart was just a 
little heavy, too, or at any rate a shade less 
buoyant and untroubled than it had been. 
Some days had passed since that puzzling talk 
with Constance, but yet the vaguely disquieting 
impression it had left would not entirely fade 
away. 


On the evening after that talk, Frank, for 
some unexplained reason, was late in coming 
home, so that there was no time for the usual 
lte-a-téte by the drawing-room fire—the hour 
looked forward to by Alethea all day long. 
She had longed for it that day even more than 
usual, and after the dressing-bell rang had 
lingered on the stairs till the latest possible 
moment, in the hope of getting a word alone 
with her lover. It was not till Cousins, the 
maid, had twice called to her, in respectfully 
urgent tones, that she went upstairs, reluctant 
and a little sad. During dinner her eyes kept 
scanning Frank, with a wistfulness that he 
could not help noticing, although his brow, too, 
was clouded and his thoughts much occupied 
with affairs of his own. 

Constance had been detained downstairs 
_ after dinner, and when Frank came up to the 

drawing-room he found Alethea practically 
alone, Lady Elliston being secluded from the 
world in a comfortable nap. He bent over his 
fiancée with a touch on her hair and a murmured 
word meant to please her, but, instead of the 
usual shy but eager response, she laid a 
tremulous hand on his arm and whispered, so 
low that he could scarcely hear, ‘‘ Frank, dear, 
you ave good, aren’¢t you?” 

Frank had heard a piece of bad news at the 
club that evening, about a steeple-chase on 
which he had a considerable bet. He was by 
no means in a humour to be asked searching 
questions, but rather in one when he wished to 
be soothed and made to forget. Constance’s 
tact and insight would have told her this ; but 
the very A. B. C. of Frank and his ways was 
unknown, in reality, to his poor little fancée. 

He almost swore when he heard what she 
said—almost answered her bitterly and harshly ; 
but he just pulled himself up in time, made 
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some vague reply which was chiefly a caress, 
and began to talk to her in a strain such as 
lovers use and which the rest of the world 
knows nothing about. It silenced Alethea and 
pleased her and made her heart flutter with 
happiness ; but when she thought it all over 
afterwards, the answer she had ieceived did 
not wholly satisfy her moral sense. Now and 
then, when idle or downhearted, her thoughts 
were apt to hark back to that conversation with 
Constance, and she would wonder vaguely 
what her cross-questioner could have been 
driving at, with her hints and her quotations. 


The air of Mrs. Lytcham’s drawing-room was 
very hot and pervaded with a flavour of mingled 
coffee and fog, which the scent of a large white 
azalea only partly dispelled. Lady Elliston, at 
the very moment of entering, spied a particularly 
dear friend established by the fireplace, and 
rustled away in that direction without a look 
behind. Alethea, left stranded, discovered a 
round red ottoman standing unoccupied just 
behind the door, between a screen and the 
white azalea, and hastened to efface herself on 
this un-neighboured stool, to be out of her 
hostess’s way. Here she seated herself, and 
with nervous fingers fumbled at her fur boa, 
for the room was so hot that she began to 
wonder how long she could endure it. Then 
a sudden attack of shyness overtook her; 
she felt as if all eyes in the room were fixed 
upon her unlucky self, and began to feel quite 
ill with nervousness. She tried to forget her 
bad feelings by dint of looking at the azalea, 
and then wished she dared move somewhere 
out of the reach of its overpowering sweetness. 
She desperately turned away, to observe the 
old gentlemen in the middle of the room; and 
suddenly their heads began to move up and 
down between her and the window, and a horror 
came over her that she was going to faint and 
tumble off her red stool on to the floor. She 
shut her eyes a minute to steady her swimming 
head ; and on opening them again her attention 
was diverted by the face of a girl, who was 
sitting on the far side of the room and peeping 
out at her from between the heads of two of the 
ladies in the seated semicircle. 

It was such a fresh-looking, pink-cheeked 
face that was turned towards her, gazing from 
under a pretty and becoming hat; and even 
from that distance Alethea could see the shine 
and sparkle of the grey eyes and the twinkle of 
friendly fun in them. Then a hand went up, 
and its fore-finger, with a whimsical crook in it, 
beckoned to her with an impelling force that 
was irresistible. 

Alethea found herself charging at the old 
ladies as if there were no such thing as 
manners ; and somehow a way opened between 
them, and she sprang into a nook in the window, 
where there was an empty chair, inviting her 
to sit down, just opposite the girl who had 
beckoned to her. It felt, to her forlornness, a 
perfect haven of refuge. 

‘You looked so dismal, sitting there ail by 
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yourself,” said her new friend. ‘‘I thought at 
any rate it wouldn’t be more dull for you to come 
over here, and it would be much nicer for me 
to have you to talk to. I hope you didn’t 
mind?” 

‘*Oh, no, zadeed, thank you,” cried Alethea 
with fervour. ‘‘I was so thankful to get away 
from there. I was feeling quite dreadful! 
It’s cooler here and—and guzt¢e different.” 

Her companion laughed. ‘‘ I suppose we are 
both here in attendance on mothers,” she 
remarked. ‘‘ Mine seems to have rooted her- 
self to her chair, and I suppose yours is equally 
stationary. It must be because the air of Mrs. 
Lytcham’s drawing-room makes people too 
sleepy to move—it certainly isn’t because they 
are too well entertained with interesting con- 
versation that they stay so long. But I never 
can get my mother not to accept when Mrs. 
Lytcham’s card makes its appearance. Can 
you?” 

‘** I’ve not got a mother—that is to say, not 
here,” answered Alethea, laughing. ‘‘It is 
Lady Elliston that I have come with.” 

‘Oh! I see,” said her companion, with just 
enough emphasis to show that she knew who 
Alethea must be and what the connecting link 
was between her and that lady. ‘Mr. 
Elliston and his sister, and my brothers and I, 
used to play together in the Square when we 
were all about three feet long,” she said, with 
a smile at Alethea—a smile which took the 
other’s heart by storm for its charming gaiety 
and friendliness. Alethea thought she had 
never beheld so engaging a face, or such merry, 
kindly, fun-loving eyes. 

**Oh, do you live in Chester Square?” she 
cried eagerly. ‘‘ I’m so glad.” 

‘Well, we don’t exactly live there now, but 
we are not far from it—in Chester Street. 
My mother and Lady Elliston have known each 
other a long time.” 

Alethea’s face beamed. Her companion 
glanced round the room, letting her eyes, with 
that quiet, humorous shine in them, travel 
from face to face as if she were studying a 
collection of pictures. She smiled to herself 
once or twice, either at her own thoughts or at 
something which amused her in that group of 
very ordinary faces. ‘‘ Don’t you like looking 
at people and trying to guess what they are 
talking about?” she asked suddenly, bringing 
her eyes back to rest upon Alethea. 

‘*No, I don’t think I do- they all look so 
exactly alike,” answered Alethea, who was not 
ina philosophical mood. ‘‘ And I'm—I’m afraid 
of staring,” she added ingenuously. 

**Oh, there are different sorts of staring— 
it’s only a question of knowing how to do it,” 
answered her neighbour, with mock gravity. 
**T assure you it’s worth learning—the art of 
staring politely—and it’s just the salvation of 
one at tea-parties like this. I’ve had several 
years of them now, you see—my mother likes 
somebody to go out with her, and my sister has 
buried herself, for good and all it seems, at 
Newnham—and I used to hate them as much 


as you do till I learnt to look out for the funny 
side of them, you see. ‘There’s none so queer 
as folks,’ as Becky, my old nurse, is fond of 
saying; and I've discovered the truth of it 
through learning to use my eyes at kettledrums 
—as I imagine some of the people here would 
still call them.” 

‘“Why do you think I hate parties?” 
asked Alethea, laughing. ‘‘I never said so.” 

‘**No, but your face did. You looked so very 
disconsolate— exactly like zmpatience on a monu- 
ment.” 

Alethea laughed again. ‘‘ I’ve only had two 
or three weeks of them—I oughin’t to hate 
them so much. And I don’t think I do, 
exactly—though one zs very much like another ; 
don’t you think so?—but I’ve got a head- 
ache to-day, and—London 7s a stuffy place.” 

Alethea gave a little gasp, like a bird in a 
cage wanting air; and her companion looked 
at her with friendly interest, and led her on to 
talk of the joys of the Norfolk sunshine, and 
the keen refreshing winds that were always 
blowing there. She also did Alethea another 
good turn, by dashing boldly into that charmed 
circle round the tea-table—whereof the mem- 
bers, though present on purpose to administer 
the good things, had entirely overlooked her— 
and bringing away a cup of coffee for her 
companion, which the latter keenly appreciated. 

During a pause in their talk, Alethea, with a 
flush and evident effort, said shyly, ‘‘ Do you— 
do you really get to know what people are like 
by looking at their faces? I wish JZ could, 
then! People do seem to me so puzzling up 
here in London—they all wear masks, I think, 
and look so much alike ; and yet I suppose—at 
least some one keeps telling me—they are nota 
bit like what I imagine them to be, underneath. 
It’s very confusing.” 

Alethea heaved a big sigh, and looked away 
across the room with a puckered brow. It was 
evident that she was speaking—though in 
general terms—of something which was a real 
difficulty to her; but what that something 
might be, her companion, quick-sighted and 
sympathetic though she was, had no clue to 
discover. She could give a shrewd guess, 
though, that the ‘‘ some one” was Constance 
Elliston, and had already been wondering, with 
lively amusement, what her ancient playmate 
and standing rival of the Square garden was 
making of this very gentle and unsophisticated 
little personage. The wish to help her fellow 
creatures, however, was even stronger in 
Eleanor Wilson’s heart than her enjoyment as 
an onlooker and student of their ways; and she 
said, with that sort of merry gentleness which 
had already a charm for Alethea, ‘‘ Oh, well, 
it’s rather misleading, you know, and is apt to 
tumble one into ghastly mistakes—as, for 
instance, when I made up my mind that my 
form-mistress at school had absolutely no 
perception of the ludicrous, and she was laugh- 
ing at me all the time! I nearly made an enemy 
of her for life, instead of one of my greatest 
friends. I expect it’s best to take people as 
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one finds them—don’t you think so? and not 
keep on tapping them to see if they sound 
hollow? They’ve an odd tendency, somehow, 
to be to you what you believe them to be—at 
least, that’s what the wise folk tell one, and on 
the whole I’ve found it true, and you will, too.” 
‘*Shall 1?” asked Alethea, with a long, 
wistful look at her companion that went straight 
into her sympathetic heart. ‘‘I wish I could 
be quite, guzte sure of that.” And then she 
caught herself up, with a long breath that was 
not far off a sob. Her companion, with ready 
tact, hastened to start another subject, and the 
two girls were chattering merrily together 
when Lady Elliston’s voice broke in—‘t My 
dear child, you look quite radiant, and I know 
you are in very good company ”’—this with a 
polite look at Alethea’s companion, to which the 
latter hardly responded with equal politeness 
‘*but I’m afraid | really must tear you away, 
for the carriage has been waiting so long.” 
Alethea departed with her head full of that 
girl with the bright eyes and merry face, and 
carrying with her a sense—strong though 
undefined—that the world wasn’t such a bad 


place after all, and that there were still some 
kind, friendly, and unformidable folk in it. 


She came down to dinner looking happier 
than she had done for days; and when Con- 
stance asked her, in a rather supercilious tone, 
whether Mrs. Lytcham’s had been a good party, 
she answered, with radiant eyes, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t 
know about that, but it seemed very pleasant 
to me, because I met such a nice girl there—I 
think the very nicest girl I ever met in my life!” 

‘“Dear me! What was this paragon’s 
name ?” asked Constance, amused. ‘ I wonder 
whether I know her.” 

‘*It was Eleanor Wilson, my dear,” put in 
Lady Elliston, pausing between two spoonfuls 
of soup. 

‘*Oh, Eleanor Wilson, was it ?” responded 
Constance. ‘‘ Well, that doesn’t say so much 
for your discrimination, Alethea, for she’s a kind 
of duchess among girls—a persona grata with 
everybody who knows her.”’ 

** Everybody, Con?” struck in Frank. ‘‘ It is 
a case of present company excepted, isn’t it? I 
remember you and she used to fight like pussy 
cats over which should choose the games, in 
old days in the Square; and I think I have 
heard of feuds at committees in more recent 
times, haven’t 1?” 

** Well, it may be so,” answered Constance, 
laughing. ‘‘I own I never did hit it off with 
her, and never shall. I always feel that she 
gives herself airs, and assumes, as a matter of 
course, that she is to have the last word about 
everything. And she can be very overbearing.” 

‘* Two of a trade,” said Frank slily. ‘‘ Never 
mind, Alethea; Constance wasn’t born to 
appreciate Nell Wilson, but she’s a first-rate 
creature, and has got a heart to match her 
head—which is saying a good deal, for she’s as 
clever as they make them !—and I honour your 
taste for finding out her merits.” . 


BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS. 


‘*You are very kind to Eleanor,” said Con- 
stance sharply; ‘‘but I should have thought 
the merit lay rather the other way. It wasa 
question of her discovering Alethea, not Alethea 
her, I should imagine.” 

‘* Oh, ‘a cat may look at a king,’” answered 
Frank, with rather a vexed laugh; and then 
the talk drifted away to other subjects, and 
Eleanor Wilson was not againalludedto. But, 
all through the evening, glimpses of her 
charming face kept rising up before little 
Alethea’s mental visicn; and the sense that 
here was one who might teach her to see the 
perplexities of life truly and be ‘‘a help for 
days that are unkind” wus as a pillow to rest 
her soul upon, when she lay down to sleep at 
night. 


CHAPTER VI.—NEW LIGHT, 


a EA MORDAUNT was standing alone 
by the fire in the drawing-room at Chester 
Square. The light from a tall lamp, 
planted near the fireplace, shone down on her, 
and lighted up the coils of bright hair adorning 
the small head, set so gracefully on the slim 
young neck. Alethea was in white—in a very 
pretty ball-dress of white satin which was 
another of Lady Elliston’s gifts—and there 
were fluwers in her hair and long white gloves 
on her slender arms. Her dress was more 
festive than her face, which wore a grave, wist- 
ful look, out of keeping with her shining attire. 
Her thoughts were evidently busy about some- 
thing far away from herself and the coming 
party. She kept tapping one foot on the 
fender, regardless of its white sat-n shoe, and 
now and then her shoulders rose and fell under 
a heavy sigh. 

Several weeks had now passed since Alethea’s 
coming to Chester Square; Christmas was 
over and the New Year had begun. The length 
of her visit had never been defined ; but it had 
always been understood that it was to be a 
good long one; and as it had turned out that 
she and Lady Elliston got on so well together, 
the latter was loth to lose her young com- 
panion, and made one excuse and another for pro- 
longing her visit. Alethea was having singing 
and riding lessons, and of course she could not 
leave London until these were finished ; so the 
weeks slipped away and the girl began to 
wonder whether she were ever going home at 
all. 

The time had been when she would have 
wished for nothing better than to stay on and 
on in this pleasant house, where there was so 
much that was attractive, and where—above all 
—Frank had his dwelling. But somehow, 
latterly, things had not been quite so easy, 
even in Chester Square—life had grown to feel 
more complicated and difficult—people were 
perplexing and hard to deal with, and 
Constance’s patronising instructions were gall- 
ing to flesh and blood—even such simple flesh 
and blood as her own. Alethea often felt 
oppressed and uncomfortable, without exactly 
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knowing why; and she had lately begun to 
long, sometimes, to leave London behind her 
—to get back to the simple life at home and be 
a child again among the other children. 

‘* What a baby I was when Frank put this 
ring on my finger,” thought the girl to herself, 
as she held up her hand to let the lamplight 
catch and sparkle on the diamonds of her en- 
gagement ring. ‘‘Everything seemed so 
simple then—I didn’t know there were half the 
puzzles in the world that I do now. I thought 
everybody meant what they said and that every- 
thing was plain and straightforward. But I 
know now that people aren’t a bit like that. 
I don’t think even Frank always tells me every- 
thing—at least, I can’t help fancying there are 
things he cares about and does that I know 
nothing of, and that he doesn’t want me to 
know. Why can’t he trust me ?——And then 
Connie—how she does lecture me and tell me 
the way to do things! She makes me a thou- 
sand times more stupid than I am by nature. 
Didn’t she scold me last night, when we 
were coming home from that party, because I 
couldn’t find anything to talk about to that 
fatuous young man she introduced me to! He 
ought to have talked to me, of course— Frank 
says it’s always the man’s business to make 
conversation—but he couldn’t utter a word 
beyond, ‘Aw—exactly so!’ How Connie 
discovered I can’t think that we weren't get- 
ting on, for she had her back turned and there 
was a sea of people between her and me—but 


I believe she’s got eyes and ears all round her 
head—she seems able to keep them on me 


whichever way she turns! If she only would 
let me alone !—And then, I don’t know how it 
is, I’m sure, but she does take the shine out of 
things so! She likes such queer poetry and 
such horrid books, and she sniffs at the kind of 
stories I like and makes me fee! such an idiot 
for not caring to read the other sorts. And 
then she doesn’t seem to believe in anybody’s 
being good or doing fine things except for 
what they can get for them! She makes every- 
body look so small/—Now Eleanor Wilson 
isn’t a bit like that—dear, dear Eleanor, how I 
do love her! Why, the very sight of her makes 
me feel braver and more cheerful. I don’t know 
what the difference is, for I’m sure she’s guile 
as clever as Constance, but she always seems 
to see the good side of people—or if she can’t 
see that, she sees their funny side! She doesn’t 
run people down and pick holes in everything 
they do. And she’s so keen about all she does ; 
and finds life so interesting and full of wonder- 
ful, l.vely things. And she does believe in 
men’s being unselfish and doing noble, brave 
things, just because they Jove doing them and 
not merely for show or reward. Perhaps it’s 
because she’s got such jolly brothers of her 
own Oh dear! oh dear! I didn’t mean 
that——” 

Alethea’s meditations came to a dead stop; 
for she saw the force of the inference she had, 
involuntarily, been drawing, and halted in 
dismay. ‘‘ Frank is so good to me, and so 
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dear—he’s always giving me pretty things- 
just look at those lovely flowers he told the 
shop to send me for to-night! Still, I some- 
times wish” Alethea’s thoughts wandered 
off into a formless maze, and something 
brought the tears to her eyes. She was roused 
by the sound of the gong and the entrance of 
Constance. 

Constance was not in ball-going attire, for 
she had given up dancing as too youthful a 
pursuit, though of other parties she went to a 
good many. She swept across to the fire and 
looked Alethea over with a critical eye. 
**Cousins has done your hair very well this 
time,” she remarked; ‘‘and your frock does 
Motner credit. But what’s the matter with you ? 
—are you tired, or have you got a headache, that 
you look so wobegone ?” 

Alethea pulled herself together and tried to 
wink away her tears. ‘‘ l—don’t like going 
without Frank,” she said, with an unmistake- 
able quiver in her voice. 

‘*Oh, come,” answered Constance, ‘‘ Frank 
has been an exemplary lover, I’m sure, and has 
gone with you to almost every party there has 
been. You can’t expect a/ways to have him 
dancing attendance—men won't stand too much 
of that kind of thing, and I am sure one can’t 
blame them! And he was obliged to go to 
Ashenden, you know, for the election meetings, 
and to interview the tenant who wants to take 
that farm. You ought to be thankful that he 
is attending to his business in such an exemplary 
manner, you little goose !” 

Alethea hated being called a ‘‘little goose” 
—or, indeed, a ‘‘little” anything—by 
Constance; but, besides that cause of irrita- 
tion, there was, again, that note of sug- 
gestion about Frank and his ways which never 
failed to make her vaguely uncomfortable. 
She was, however, too much afraid of her com- 
panion to show her feelings, except by receiving 
her remarks in silence; and at that moment 
the appearance of Lady Elliston and the 
announcement of dinner made a welcome 
diversion. 

Lady Elliston would have dearly enjoyed 
taking Alethea to her balls, but she was 
forbidden by her doctor to go out in the evening 
during the winter months, so it had been 
arranged that a friend of the Ellistons was to 
escort her young lady to the dance, with her 
own girls. Accordingly, at half-past nine, 
Alethea, in her white gown, was driven away 
in the carriage to Eaton Square, in solitary 
state. Very shy she felt, and rather heavy- 
hearted, and not very willing to go. It was 
rather terrifying work going out alone in 
this way, without either of the Ellistons, to 
quite a strange house and under the escort of 
strange people. Not even Constance’s parting 
assurance that she would be sure to meet her 
dear Eleanor Wilson at Mrs. Bute’s could con- 
jure the frightened look out of Alethea’s eyes. 


The clock on the church in Chester Square 
had just struck midnight, clanging out upon 
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the now silent air with insistent strokes, and 
Constance had laid down her pen and was 
thinking she would go to bed, when the sound 
of a four-wheeled cab rattling along the Square 
caught her ear. The silence of London at 
night, in its less frequented thoroughfares, is 
almost as portentous as its clamour by day. 
When a noise does make itself heard, it strikes 
with double loudness on the ear, because it 
springs out of a setting of silence which we 
cannot but realise intensely. 

Constance could not help listening, half un- 
consciously, to the noise made by the rattling 
vehicle upon the frost-bound road, although 
her attention was still busy over the task on 
which she had been engaged. When, however, 
the cab slackened its pace in front of their own 
house, and the front-door bell was heard to 


WHAT CAN HAVE BROUGHT HER HOME SO EARLY? 


ring, she was roused to listen with full 
attentiveness. 

‘Why, that must be Alethea,” she thought 
to herself; ‘‘but what can have brought her 
home so early—and in a cab, too? That 
certainly is not the carriage. I had better go 


and see.” She had not, however, taken many 
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steps downstairs before a light made itself 
visible mounting from below, and the sound 
of a silk dress could be heard swishing against 
the banisters, as if its wearer were coming 
upstairs at a hasty, irregular pace. 

Another moment and Alethea came round 
the turn of the staircase, with her opera-cloak 
dropping off her shoulders and a bedroom 
candlestick held all aslope in her hand. Her 
panting breath could be distinctly heard as she 
mounted, and she kept clutching at the 
banisters to steady her trembling steps. Con- 
stance caught sight of her face in the gleam of 
the candle, and was startled at its whiteness. 

‘Why, Alethea,” she cried—though in 
hushed tones, for her mother’s room was not 
far off—‘‘ what zs the matter? Are you ill that 
you have come home so early?” 

Alethea, who expected to see 
no one, and whose one idea was 
to gain the shelter of her own 
room, was startled, by this appa- 
rition, out of the small remnant of 
her composure. She dropped the 
candlestick and sank against the 
banisters, drawing in her breath 
with a long sob that sounded 
through the silent house like the 
wail of a ghost. 

Constance, really frightened, 
flew down to catch her, and, by 
the help of her strong arm and the 
banisters, got the half-fainting 
girl upstairs as far as the drawing- 
room and put her on the sofa. 
Miss Elliston was a person who 
rather enjoyed small emergencies ; 
she opened the window and fetched 
some water, and soon brought 
Alethea round from the helpless, 
gasping state in which she had 
laid her down. 

** Keep still ; you will soon be all 
right again,” she said, in a brisk, 
business-like voice which in itself 
was a stimulant. ‘‘ I suppose you 
found the room too hot, and got a 
little upset by it.” 

‘** No, it wasn’t that,” murmured 
Alethea, as well as her stiff, cold 
lips would let her. And then she 
drew another long, shuddering 
breath, and, to her companion’s 
surprise, burst into such a passion 
of crying as Constance had sel- 
dom or never before witnessed. 
The poor child turned hx: - face 
away, and hid it in her trembling 
hands, but otherwise conceal her 
grief she could not—her tears 
streamed down like rain, and she was shaken 
from head to foot by a tempest of sobs. 

Constance tried first petting and then scold- 
ing, but neither was of much avail. Alethea 
cried on till she could cry no longer and the 
violence of her grief spent itself by dint of sheer 
exhaustion. She looked up at last, with a 
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tremulous smile, at Constance, and whispered 
an apology for ‘‘ behaving in such a babyish 
way.” Her companion brought some sal- 
volatile and made her drink it, and presently a 
faint colour began to creep back into her cheeks. 
She pulled herself up on the sofa, and said she 
was better now and would go to bed. 

‘** Keep quiet a few minutes longer—you are 
a poor shaky little thing still,” said Constance, 
pushing her down again not unkindly. ‘“ Lie 
still, and tell me what all this is about. What 
was it that upset you so much ?” 

Alethea quivered and made no answer. It 
was a question she dreaded, and wanted, if 
possible, to evade, but there was not much hope 
of doing that, with Constance standing, square 
and straight, at the foot of the sofa and looking 
down at her with those forceful dark eyes. 

‘*Tell me what you have been crying about,” 
she repeated insistently. 

**I—I don’t want to talk about it, please.” 
Alethea looked pleading and miserable, but to 
no avail. 

‘*Ah, but 7 want to hear. I represent an 
elder sister, you know, and I think you ought 
to tc’? me.” 

Poor Alethea palpitated and blushed. She 
squeezed her hands together and looked 
desperately into the dark corners of the room, 
as if seeking somewhere to hide herself from 
those searching eyes. But there was no 
escaping, and she spoke at last, so low that 
Constance could scarcely hear her. ‘I’ve 
heard that—that Frank is a fast man,” she 
breathed, hanging her head as if it were her 
own bad ways to which she was confessing. 

Constance caught her breath and flushed as 
hotly as Alethea had done. She looked first 
angry and then inclined to laugh. ‘‘ Well, I 
didn’t think——” she cried vehemently, then 
caught herself up and went on in a milder 
tone, ‘‘ You poor child! What an unpleasant 
thing for you to hear! Who in the world gave 
you this piece of information ?” 

Alethea writhed and hid her face. ‘‘ It’s /rue 
then?” she whispered, from between her 
trembling fingers. 

** True?” echoed Constance, with a scornful 
laugh. ‘‘ Frank’s a far better fellow than 
but we'll talk of that afterwards. Tell me first 
how on earth you came to let anyone say so 
rude a thing to you?” 

Alethea uncovered her face and made a great 
effort to master herself and speak quietly. “It 
wasn't said to me,” she explained, ‘ but it hap- 
pened at Mrs. Bute’s. I had been dancing, and 
then my partner took me into the conservatory, 
and we sat on a sofa there, and he said how short 
of men Mrs. Bute seemed to be—I suppose it was 
for something to say—and he couldn’t think 
where they had all disappeared to. And then he 
mentioned two or three people’s names that he 
seemed to expect me to know, and among 
them he said, ‘And there’s Elliston—but he 
wouldn’t feel much inclined for dancing, perhaps, 
just now.’ And so I said, ‘Why not?’ And 
he said, ‘Oh, well, he’s been pretty hard hit 


just lately, don’t you know ?—only perhaps it’s 
rather telling tales out of school! Do you 
know him?’ And then of course I was going 
to say ‘Yes,’ but he was that kind of person 
who is always asking questions and never 
stopping to hear the answers, and before I could 
get a word out he had begun upon something 
quite different-—about whether I had seen some 
play or other, I think it was. What did he mean, 
Constance, about being ‘ hard hit,’ and about 
telling tales? What has Frank been doing? 
Oh, I must understand—I must, indeed!” 

“‘Vulgar cad!” cried Constance, with a 
dangerous glitter in her eyes. ‘‘I should like 
to know who he was! What was he like?” 

** Oh, I don’t know—like hundreds of others ! 
Men are all just alike at a dance, it seems to 
me,” answered Alethea wearily. ‘‘ But the thing 
I want to know is, what did he mean about 
Frank? Please tell me, Connie.” 

**Oh—you had better ask Frank himself if 
you want to know,” returned Constance, with an 
uneasy laugh. ‘‘ It is—oh, just nothing at all— 
only what all the young men do who have a 
little money to muddle away! It meant that he 
has been losing a few small bets on the turf.” 

**On the turf ?—on race-horses? Oh, Con- 
stance!” The blood ebbed away again from 
Alethea’s cheeks, leaving her as white as her 
satin gown. ‘‘ Father thinks all betting dread- 
fully wrong,” she said, after a distressful pause. 
‘*He once caught Rupert betting with one of 
our drummer-boys, and he gave him a beating 
for it. And yet it was only a halfpenny !” 

Constance burst out laughing. ‘‘ Well—I 
wish he may never catch Rupert doing any- 
thing more dreadful,” she cried. ‘‘ Really, 
Alethea—though I don’t want to be impertinent 

that was a little strait-laced of the Colonel. 
I’ll be bound he betted himself when he was a 
boy. And as to Frank’s betting—he’s a man 
of means, you see, and can afford to do as he 
pleases. And you really should realise how 
inexperienced you are, and not set up to judge 
people as if you knew what was right and wrong 
about everything. Don’t be such a goose!” 

Alethea fixed her great innocent eyes upon 
the speaker’s face, with a world of anxious 
questioning in them. ‘‘ Aren’t right and wrong 
the same everywhere?” she asked piteously. 
‘‘Isn’t betting wrong in itself, whether the 
amounts are small or large?” 

Constance only shrugged her shoulders. 
‘Wait till you are a little older, my good 
child,” she answered oracularly, and the blank 
look on Alethea’s face grew yet more blank. 

‘* But that wasn’t the on/y thing I heard,” 
the girl continued, breaking an uncomfortable 
silence during which her companion had been 
casting about for something judicious to say. 
‘*It was very dreadful, I know, to—to overhear 
things, as if I were listening on purpose—though 
indeed 1 wasn’t. But it happened like this. 
While we were sitting there, and my partner 
was prating away about that new play that 
Frank admires so much, two men came and sat 
down on another sofa, back to back with ours— 


’ 
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only with a lot of tall plants between, you know, 
so that they couldn’t see us. And one of them 
said to the other, in such a loud voice—I 
couldn't help hearing every word ” Alethea’s 
voice died away in a sob, and she hid her face 
in the sofa-cushion. 

‘* Well?” said Constance, trying to laugh, 
but inwardly feeling very uneasy. ‘‘ And what 
dreadful thing did he say of poor unlucky 
Frank? Out with it, you silly child. You 
will feel better when it is told!” 

‘He said, ‘What do you think I’ve heard 
to-day at the club?—that that gay chap 
Elliston has gone and engaged himself to a 
little bread-and-butter Miss hardly out of the 
schoolroom. I don’t know how to believe it.’ 
And the other man said, ‘I suppose it’s true, 
for I saw it in the “‘ World.” He'll have to 
mend his ways a bit if he’s going to settle down 
into a married man.’—Oh, it was dreadful!” 

‘*And you mean to say,” cried Constance, 
‘*that you sat calmly there and let these horrid 
things be said of the man you are engaged to, 
without a word? And yet you say you love 
him! Really I don’t know how to believe that 
you care two straws about him!” 

‘Connie, how can you—how dare you say 
such athing? I care more for Frank than for all 
the rest of the world put together! But I didn’t 
know whaé to say or do, after not making my 
partner understand, before, that I knew Frank— 
it made it so dreadfully awkward. And besides, 
how cou/d one tell that they were going to talk 
about Azm, of all people in the world? And it 
was all said in a flash, before one had time to 
move or even to think what todo. All I could 
think of was to try and look as if I hadn’t heard 
anything, but it just took my breath away and 
the room went spinning round—oh! [ never, 
never in my life had such an awful moment !” 
The poor child crouched into the corner of the 
sofa, hiding her now burning face in her hands. 
Constance could see the blushes mounting to 
the very roots of her hair, and a sharp spasm 
of pity caught at her throat as she looked. 

™ But I don’t think I hid it very well ”— 
‘“‘No, I should rather expect mo/,” said Con- 
stance to herself. ‘‘ She’s the most transparent 
little goose I ever beheld!”—‘‘ for when I 
dared look at my partner again I saw such an 
odd expression in his eyes, and he had grown 
very red, and was muttering something under 
his breath ; and he jumped up and gave me his 
arm and said, ‘ Shall I take you back to Mrs. 
Mainwaring ?’ And so he did.” 

** Well, but why did you come home in this 
precipitate way ?”’ pursued Constance. ‘‘ You 
had much better have stayed and danced it off, 
my dear child.” 

Alethea gave her another of those reproachful 
looks. ‘If I didn’t care about Frank— 
as you say I don’t, Connie—I might perhaps 
have stopped on,” she said simply. ‘‘ But as 
it was—— And besides, I felt so ill. When I 
got back into the dancing-room—oh! it was 
like a furnace, and the twirling people made me 
so giddy, and the air seemed to rush over me 
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like a hot wave. I thought I was going to 
faint, and I think I should have tumbled down 
if there hadn’t been my partner’s arm to hold 
on to. I suppose I gripped it very tight, and 
that made him notice that I looked bad. I 
thought him horrid before, but he was very 
kind then. He got me through the crowd of 
people so quickly, and put me on a chair out- 
side the door, and said he would fetch Mrs. 
Mainwaring to me. And when she came I 
told her I didn’t feel well and wanted to go 
home. And she seemed rather put out, and 
said she really didn’t know how to come away 
yet—her girls would be so cross, for they had 
only just begun dancing. But my man said she 
might let me go home by myself in a cab—it 
was so close by—he was sure Lady Elliston 
wouldn’t mind. I did feel grateful to him! 
And he took me downstairs and found my 
cloak for me and put me into a cab; and when 
it was driving off he popped his head in at the 
window, and said in a great hurry, ‘I’m afraid 
I was an ass just now—but you'll forgive me, I 
hope?’ But oh! Connie, what does it all 
mean? J/sn’¢ Frank what | think him? How 
has anybody got the right to say such d: >adful 
things about him? It isn’t true, is it, that he 
is—what they called him? Oh, do please say 
it isn’t!” 

Alethea was sitting up now, in a heap, on the 
great crimson sofa, with her hands clasped 
together round her knees. Her shimmering 
satin folds were billowing about her, enhancing 
the paleness of her face and giving her a strange, 
almost ghostly look. Her hair had fallen loose, 
and was hanging in heavy, forlorn tresses on 
her neck. Out of her white face her eyes 
gleamed up at Constance, with a questioning 
anxiety in them and a frightened look like that 
of a hunted fawn. 

The other felt half angry with her, and half 
pitiful. She was so young and simple—so 
ridiculously inexperienced—so unfit to cope 
with the ways of doing and thinking of a 
wicked world! It surely would not be difficult 
to reduce so small and solitary a rebel to order 
—to make her yield up her crude ideas of right 
and wrong and accept that statement of facts 
which her elders and betters thought fit to offer 
her? She must learn to take things on trust, 
and to make the best of life as she might chance 
to find it; to be content with second best in 
one sphere—albeit the main sphere—of her life 
and be thankful that it was as good as it was. 
Constance studied her in grim, deliberate 
silence, while she considered how best to set 
about bringing this aspect of matters home to 
her, and how to make her grasp the necessity 
of accepting it. 

‘* People mean such different things by that 
horrid word /fas?,” she said at length, speaking 
with a measured easiness of tone that acted in- 
stinctively as a moderator of Alethea’s feverish 
excitement. ‘‘ My mother, for example, calls a 
girl fast if she merely talks slang; while with 
some people, on the other hand, it means that the 
unlucky wight so-called is—well about as bad as 
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he or she can be. I've noticed that that is always 
the sense the word conveys to—well, to people 
who haven't been much in the world, and who 
have got a way of their own of looking at things, 
different from that of people who are more in 
society. And—I beg your pardon, Alethea, but 
I rather think that’s your way. Some nice kind 
person—-whom you know nothing about—calls 
your future husband a fast man, and you imme- 
diately run away with the notion that he’s a 
villain of the deepest dye. All your knowledge 
of him—for I suppose you know him pretty well 
by this time ?” —(there was a touch of sarcasm 
in Constance’s ‘‘ suppose” that would have 
driven one who understood it wild with anger ; 
but the shaft was lost on Alethea’s ingenuous- 
ness)—*‘ goes for nothing, and you condemn 
him, on the spot, as if he were no more to you 
than an ordinary acquaintance. Upon my 
word I think I have some excuse for calling 
you cold-blooded !” 

Alethea sighed piteously and looked more than 
ever perplexed. ‘‘ I don’t think you understand,” 
she said doubtfully. ‘‘Z7 haven’t condemned 
Frank—indeed, how could I, when I’ve always 
found him so good and kind? But I’m sure it 


—it isn’t—good to be fast; and I want you to 
tell me the truth about it, Connie —dear Connie. 
/s Frank fast, as those men called him? Do 
please tell me, Yes or No.” 

Constance, with a sense of cynical amuse- 
ment, felt herself a kind of Queen Eleanor, 
offering that grim choice of dagger or bowl to 


Fair Rosamond, kneeling before her. ‘If by 
fast you mean what's really very bad —what a 
gentleman couldn't be,” she said deliberately 
‘*T say No, most emphatically. But if by fast 
you mean—well, such little ways as every 
young man indulges in, I’m not going to make 
Frank out as better than his kind. He has got 
his weaknesses like everybody else.” 

‘IT wish I knew what you mean by ‘little 
ways,’” answered Alethea, in a quivering voice. 
** You won’t speak out straight, and I can only 
guess that they are things which nice girls can’t 
know anything about. But I don’t believe it’s 
true that all young men have such ways. 
I’m sure my father never had. He never did 
anything to be ashamed of.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” remarked Constance drily. 
Her tone implied that what might have beer 
looked for in Colonel Mordaunt was not by any 
means to be expected of Frank Elliston. 

—‘*He has always been as good as gold; 
and I want my—my husband to be just like 
him.” 

**Perhaps you do. I suppose every girl 
sighs after perfection in her husband—after the 
impossible, that is—and then finds, at last, 
that she has to put up with something a good 
deal short of it. You had much better begin 
at once to take things as they really are, 
Alethea ; it will save you disappointment and 
unhappiness in the long run. It’s one of the 
penalties of growing up that we have to let 
go our illusions.” 


Alethea shook her head. ‘‘I don’t expect 


Frank ‘to be perfection, Connie—I’'m not so 
silly as all that/ I know he gets cross over 
little things—he has told me so himself—and | 
shouldn’t be surprised if he is selfish sometimes 
-—all men are, Mother says. It isn’t that kind 
of thing I mind about, but— but—oh, Constance, 
I can’t say it, but you know what I mean!” 
And Alethea, all one burning blush, hid her 
face once more in the sofa-cushion. 

‘*Upon my word, Alethea,” cried Constance, 
**you do suspect evil of poor Frank! 1! only 
wish there were nobody worse than he. One 
would think, to hear you talk, that he was a 
regular black sheep. As I tell you, he has lost 
a little money on races, and has won a little too, 
and he belongs to some rather fast clubs, ard 
likes some amusement out of working hours ; 
but that is the very utmost that his bitterest 
enemy could say about him. If you knew a 
little more of the ways of the world, you would 
understand what these things mean and be 
heartily thankful to have won the love of such 
a good fellow as Frank. It’s your— well, it’s 
hardly polite, I know, to say this, but you must 
forgive me—it’s your ignorance that makes you 
see things in such a bad light and imagine all 
sorts of detestable misconduct that Frank is not 
guilty of, nor ever has been.” 

Even the gentle Alethea could not but flush 
up at this speech, and an angry light sprang 
into her eyes; but there was a masterfulness 
about Constance and an intensity of will which 
acted almost like a spell, and which she felt help- 
less to resist. Her eyes quailed and fell beneath 
that dark pair, with their steady ironical gaze. 

Constance went on, in a tone meant to be 
kind, but which only succeeded in being 
patronising : ‘*‘ Now look here, you silly child, 
you have got over-strained and over-tired, and 
don’t see things in their proper proportions. 
And it’s one o’clock in the morning, which is 
not at all the time for discussing moral ques- 
tions. Come up stairs and I'll help you out of 
your frock, and you shall tumble into bed and 
go to sleep as quickly as possible ; and—you 
will see—things will look very different in the 
morning. Come along with you!” 

**] suppose I must go to bed,” replied 
Alethea, getting up wearily off the sofa and 
shaking out her crumpled plumes, ‘‘ and not 
keep you up like this. But I shall never go to 
sleep—I know I shan’t. For you have not 
satisfied me, Constance—I don’t feel I really and 
truly understand.” 

‘* Understand?” echoed her companion, 
some of her secret contempt showing itself, at 
length, in her voice. ‘‘ Oh, what a fool you are, 
Alethea! Can’t you be content to believe 
yourself what you ave—the luckiest girl in 
London? You can do anything with Frank, if 
you only go the right way to work ; and he'll 
make you the kindest of husbands and let you 
have as good a time as heart could wish. Isn’t 
that enough to satisfy any sensible being ?” 

But Alethea only shook her head and crept 
away to bed, a most dishevelled and dejected 
maiden. 
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T the outset I would 
ask you toconsider 
one thing, and that 
is this: that when 
any large move- 
ment takes place 
among the people; 
when it spreads 
here and there and 
everywhere ; when 
it takes a great 
hold of the people, 

and takes possession of their minds for many 
centuries to come, there must be something 
in that movement which appeals to our com- 
mon humanity ; something which is connected 
with the emotions and the passions, the needs 
and the desires of all of us, not only at the 
time when the movement began, but for ail 
time. Now, if you think of it, the monastic 
movement, which began in the second or third 
century of the Christian Era, and has lasted to 
the present time, is one which has extended, 
and does still extend, over the whole of the 
Christian world. Until the time when the 
Reformation began, the monastic system in its 
various forms—the many orders being some- 
times like rival creeds or sects—was spread 
over the whole of Europe. It appealed to 
every nation and to every race. The Celt and 
the Englishman, the German and the Latin, 
were alike brought under its influence. Nor 
does it seem that the monastic spirit can be 
crushed : it springs up after every precaution 
and prohibition and begins again with its old 
vitality. We must therefore, perforce, acknow- 
ledge that it seems to satisfy some want, some 
craving in the human heart. We shall pre- 
sently try to learn what that is. 





In this country there have been two great 


outbursts of monasticism. The first was in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, when the whole land 
became covered with monasteries. Numerous 
as they were, rich with endowments as they 
were, place could not be found for the thousands 


who flocked to their doors and begged per- 
mission to take the vows. In Northumbria 
alone, a thinly populated country, the monks 
were numbered by thousands. Kings—or 
kinglets—and their queens—ten of the former 
and eleven of the latter—abandoned throne and 
crown and went into religious houses; the 
kings were followed by their nobles, their thanes 
and freemen, till the invasion of the Danes 
dragged them out once more, their military 
habits lost, to fight for life and liberty. When 
the struggle was over, the monasteries were 
empty. The Abbey of Crowland, among others, 
which had formerly boasted a long roll of a 
hundred monks, had dwindled down to three ; 
more than this, the monastic profession was 
regarded by the people, who were now once 
more fighting men, with contempt and even de- 
testation. Alfred, for instance, had to fill a 
newly created monastery with boys and slaves. 
And when Dunstan refounded Westminster 
Abbey, he had to go all the way to Glastonbury 
to find monks. In the reign of Henry the First 
occurred another remarkable manifestation of 
the monastic spirit. This was part of a great 
religious ‘‘ revival” commenced in the reign of 
King Stephen, and having its origin, probably, 
in the miseries and calamities of that unhappy 
reign. In London the Knighten Guild, an old 
Guild for the defence of the City gates, then 
represented by seventeen or nineteen of its 
officers alone—for the work of defence was now 
taken over by the King—surrendered the lands 
of the Guild, which they held in trust, to the 
Holy Trinity Priory at Aldgate, and all took the 
vows within its walls. To the same move- 
ment belongs the Hospital and Priory of St. 
Bartholomew. It must be remembered that the 
enthusiasm which prompted men of the world 
to become men of the cloister also animated 
them to lives of piety and true religion within 
the House : the same spirit fired the people out- 
side to respect for the monastic life, to jealousy 
and watchfulness, at first respectful, afterwards 
suspicious, into the purity and consistency of 
that life. 
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All this being so, considering how wide- 
spread has been everywhere the monastic feel- 
ing, how it still influences so many people in 
so many countries, that at the present day there 
are still so many monks and nuns, I| think we 
may fairly ask ourselves before we go on to our 
history: What are the qualities or principles 
which especially appeal to humanity in the 
monastic system ? 


There are two great branches of the monastic 
system—I do not count as part of the system 
hermits or anchorites, or people who live by 
themselves, but only the ccenobites or the men 
and women who live the common life—there 
were two distinct classes which filled the 
monastic houses of the middle ages. These, 
which were subdivided into countless Orders 
and sects, were the monks and the friars; and 
it shows how very much we have forgotten 
the meaning of the old foundations, that very 
few of us—I daresay very few of us in this room 
—could tell the real difference between the two. 
Most of us speak loosely of monks and friars as 
if they were the same. One might as well call 
Unitarians and Ritualists the same. 

The earlier of these two classes was that of 
the monks, and the founder of the monks was 
Saint Benedict; he, the father of all monkery, 
established the rule of the great Benedictine 
Order. Now the keynote of the Benedictine 
Order is absolute renunciation; you must 
renounce the world ; you must immure yourself 
within a cloister; you must never go outside 
the walls of the monastery ; you must abandon 
rank, wealth, fame, family, kin, friends, pos- 
sessions, individuality ; you must become one 
of a flock; you must exchange authority for 
obedience ; honour for humility; you must 
regard yourself only as one of a community 
united together for the purpose of leading an 
austere life ; your days must pass in services, 
in prayer, in meditation, and in bodily labour ; 
the greater part of your night must be passed 
in the chapel ; your food must be scanty and 
poor; you must never entertain an opinion of 
your own; until your death you must be a 
servant among servants. There can be no 
doubt whatever that for many centuries the 
lives led by the monks of the Benedictine rule 
were, with possible exceptions, austere and 
simple to the last degree. 

As an illustration take the Order of the Car- 
thusians. This was an Order which was a 
later branch from the parent stock of Benedic- 
tines. In the Charterhouse of London, if you 
go and visit it, you will still find a great many 
remains of the old buildings that belonged to 
the Carthusian monks, whose house it was 
when Henry vii suppressed them. 

The rule of these Carthusians was most 
abstemious and most austere. I select them 
for this reason, that never at any time was one 
syllable ever breathed against the morals or 
the piety or the austerity of the Carthusian 
monks in London. One of our greatest 
Englishmen, Sir Thomas More, once spent 


four years of his life in that monastery, and he 
was most loth to go out of it. He wanted to 
stay there for the rest of his days; but the 
brothers thought it better that he should go out 
into the workaday world, where, they believed, 
he might do more good than by hiding himself 
in acell. Now consider the kind of life which 
Sir Thomas liked so much that he wished to 
continue in it till death. The brethren rose at 
midnight, when matins began ; they sang their 
matins until 2 A.M., and then, after a short 
rest, they held another service. They did not 
go to bed again, but meditated, walked about, 
retired to their owr cells, where they remained 
until it was time for the next service to begin. 
They attended seven services in the course of 
the day, every one lasting from half-an-hour to 
an hour. It was an Order of Silence. Except 
on occasions of necessity, they never spoke to 
one another. Each man had his cell, and out- 
side this cell he had a small garden, in which 
he was expected to take such bodily exercise as 
was fitting his age. The entrance to one of these 
cells is. still remaining. They never took flesh 
meat of any kind, sometimes they took fish, but 
mostly they lived upon bread and vegetables ; 
never on any account did they go outside the 
monastery wall. This, I repeat, was the life 
that Sir Thomas More found so delightful that 
he could not bear to give it up. Where and of 
what kind were its delights ?_ In meditation ; in 
prayer and praise ; in absolute seclusion from 
the world ; in conscious elevation of the soul ; 
with some, perhaps, in the transports and rap- 
tures which undoubtedly did seize upon the 
soul after long fasting and meditation. When 
we consider this case, and many others like it, 
we shall no longer be so ready as we were to 
accept the modern view of monasticism. In 
the beginning, even in certain houses towards 
the end, monks were not proud, nor lazy, nor 
luxurious, nor were they licentious ; retirement 
from the world was the keynote of their lives ; 
retirement from all men for the purpose of 
meditation and prayer, with abandonment of 
ambition, wealth, high living, and all the 
allurements of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

Now retirement from the world a thousand 
years ago meant more than it means now. It 
meant retirement from such a town as we have 
no example of at the present day. Remember 
that in the towns of those days the people were 
all crowded together within very narrow walls ; 
there was no possible quiet anywhere. Should 
there be anywhere within these walls a man 
who wished to meditate and to possess his 
soul in peace, he was constantly vexed by the 
clangour and turmoil of the market, by the flaunt- 
ing wickedness of the streets, and by the brawl- 
ing which went on constantly in those times of 
violence. There was no help for it but for him 
to run right away from the world, to lock him- 
self up, and have done with it. That seemed 
the only possible escape for him. But then 
Benedict himself stepped in with his warning. 
**Do not becomea solitary,” he said. ‘‘ There 
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are temptations for the solitary worse than 
those of the world. Don’t go away by your- 
self, live in a community, stand together each 
by each, and shoulder to shoulder, to face the 
devil.” So the man obeyed, and went away 
to the nearest convent. And one morning his 
friends heard that he had joined the Benedic- 
tines and would be among them no longer. 

Now, of course, it happens in all things 
worldly that the very best things may become in 
the long run the very worst. In this case, while 
the Benedictines did keep strictly to their rule, 
and never allowed the rule to be relaxed, they 
presently began to worship the rule instead of 
the Master. That was their first great danger, 
and that danger proved their ruin, and so they 
fell away also from the fine spiritual life with 
which they first started. 

There was another danger to which this 
retirement from the world naturally led : a con- 
tempt for men and women outside in the world 
which is certainly not good for Christian men. 
Spiritual pride, however, is a danger to which 
professed religious persons of every kind are 
prone. One expects spiritual pride as much ina 
Quaker or a Puritan as in a Benedictine. 

We are generally taught to think that a 
Benedictine house was always placed in some 
situation far from the haunts of men. It is 
quite true that they were often so placed. But 
one cannot get over the fact that they were 
often found in the very heart of a city. 
And, for my own part, I cannot understand why 
midst of 


they put their monasteries in the 
towns, and why they also put them in the 


deserts. If you go down to Yorkshire you will 
find at a place called Fountains, a most lovely 
abbey, the most beautiful spot in the whole of 
England, by the side of the sweetest stream, 
very far removed from any haunt of men. But 
if you come to London what do you find there ? 
Four great Benedictine houses. First West- 
minster Abbey, which was built on the great 
highway leading from north to south. It was 
a centre and resort of trade long before London 
was built at all. The first Westminster Abbey 
was built in the midst of all that traffic. Later 
on, when the traffic had been diverted to the port 
of London, it was maintained close to the racket 
and riot of the King’s palace. Again, hard by 
Smithfield, a place of the greatest resort and 
trade, the Priory of Saint Bartholomew’s was 
placed beside the hospital of that name. Ihave 
no doubt that the founder had in his mind the 
fact that the monks would help toserve. Then, 
farther east, at Aldgate, we find the great 
monastery of Holy Trinity Priory, which was 
founded in the time of Henry 1, actually within 
the City wall. Then again, if we go south, 
across the Thames, we find Bermondsey Abbey, 
a lonely foundation standing in the midst of the 
marsh, far from any human habitation. It may 
be that the founders desired to have one of two 
things : either a monastery in their midst, with 
holy men to pray for them; a holy place in 
which to be buried, and a retreat in which they 
could hide themselves if they wished to retire 
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awhile, or altogether, from the world; or a 
place of seclusion and peace—a monastery far 
away from the haunts of men. For the key- 
note of the Benedictine system—the monkish 
system—because, as I have already said, all the 
monks were descended from the Benedictines— 
was a renunciation of the world so profound 
that it involved complete retirement. 


The second branch of the monastic system 
was that of the friars. There were five different 
Orders of friars. They originated from two men, 
both great men in their time: one, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the other, St. Dominic de Guz- 
man. I will concern myself chiefly with the 
Franciscans, and in order to show you what 
they originally were, I will tell you in a few 
words the story of the arrival of the Francis- 
cans in 1206 in the City of London. There 
came into London in that year a small band of 
five or six followers of St. Francis. These men 
were clothed in a grey frock, a grey wcollen 
frock, with a hood. Round their waists they 
wore a cord with a triple knot, signifying the 
three vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity. 
They went barefooted and bareheaded. The 
rule of their Order was that they were to possess 
nothing ; that no brother was to have anything 
of his own—no property, money, lands, goods ; 
that the community were not even to possess 
the means of subsistence ; that they were to beg 
their way from door to door; and that they 
were humbly to take whatever food was given 
to them. 

These men, then, went to the Mayor and 
Aldermen of the City of London, and they 
said: ‘‘ Give us a place in which we may live, 
and carry on the work of our Order.” And then 
they explained : ‘‘ Give us any place you like; 
the meanest and most miserable place in the 
City.” 

So the Lord Mayor gave them such a place. 
It was called ‘‘ Stinking Lane,” close by the 
shambles of Newgate, and the great meat 
market of the City ; and of course it was con- 
stantly stinking with the blood and the offal of 
the market and the slaughter-house ; an unclean 
place where no one else would live. There these 
men stayed ; there they built for themselves at 
first huts with reeds and clay; then they began 
to go about the City—a strange and unfamiliar 
sight—on the work of their Order. Very few 
people took any notice of them at first ; but by- 
and-by it began to be discovered that wherever 
there was wretchedness going on; wherever 
there were poor people dying miserably of plague 
and fever, and all the ills which afflict mankind, 
there were these Franciscan friars—these grey 
frocks—in the midst of them. Wherever there 
was any suffering, any disease, any sin, there were 
the Franciscan friars. Wherever there were 
wretched men taken out to be executed, there 
were Franciscan friars preaching to the people. 
Then the citizens looked on and began to 
wonder, and from wonder they turned to admira- 
tion, and from admiration to affection. They 
were ready to worship these friars, as saints ; 
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they offered them money. But the Franciscans 
said, ‘‘ We will have no money; the rules of 
our Order forbid it.” Then the people said, 
‘Let us give you land.” ‘‘ No,” they an- 
swered, ‘‘ our rules forbid that also.” Then the 
people said, ‘‘ Let us build youachurch.” And 
the friars answered, ‘‘You shall build us a 
church.” Thereupon they all combined together 
to build this church. First the Lord Mayor 
built the chancel, and then the nave was built 
by some one else, and then the Queen built 
another part, and so on, until at last they 
arrived at one of the most splendid churches 
ever seen. Still they would take no money and 
no land; but every day they went out and 
begged their food from door to door, and for 
many years the friars continued in the eyes of 
all to lead this life of personal service among 
the poor people; and of all religious Orders 
this of the Franciscans became the most 
popular and the most revered. This reverence 
and affection grew more and more so long as 
the old enthusiasm, the animating faith lasted, 
and long after it ceased. People continued, in 
memory of it, to reverence them so much that 
princes and nobles vied with each other in en- 
dowing chantries or masses for their souls to be 
said in the chapels of the grey friars. Queens 
and princes, noble lords and great ladies asked 
to be buried in the church in marble tombs; 
nothing was too valuable to give the Church, 
nothing too precious to adorn its altars. So 
long as the brethren lived that abstemious and 
self-denying life ; so long as they continued to 
work and to preach among the poor; so long 
they retained the affection and respect of men. 
[ will show you presently how that affection was 
changed into contempt and hatred. 

But, as the keynote of the monks was 
renunciation with retirement from the world, so 
the keynote of the Franciscans was renunciation 
of the world, with a life spent in the world for 
the help of humanity. If people would not come 
to Christ they were to take Christ to the people. 
That was the keynote of the Franciscans, and, 
of the two, I think theirs was the nobler note. 


Now I should like to show you in a few words 
—if it is possibly in my power to reproduce for 
you in a few words—something of the condition 
of London in the fourteenth century, at the time 
when the Franciscans and all the monks had 
not lost the affection of the citizens, but, on the 
contrary, retained it still; a time I mean when 
the Church was at its highest power. It is 
very difficult indeed to make you understand, or 
to try to make you understand, the splendour 
and the misery of that time. I have been 
working on the subject for many years, and I 
am always discovering something new. First, 
then, the streets of London were lined with 
noble and beautiful palaces, and mansions, and 
churches. At that time there were no fewer than 
one hundred and twenty churches within the 
walls, and twenty-five monastic houses spring- 
ing up on all sides—a great belt of them round 
the City. We must remember that at least one- 


sixth part of the City of London and its suburbs 
was then owned by the Benedictine monks and 
others, and that, of the whole land of England, 
one-fifth part belonged to the Church. We 
must remember also that the Church had abso- 
lute power over all the people. For instance, 
they appointed fasting days on ninety days at 
least in the year : fora whole quarter of the year 
the citizens of London had to live on fish. If 
they disobeyed, the secular arm was called upon 
to take notice of the offence. But on fast-days 
no meat was allowed to be sold, and the 
butchers’ shops were closed. 

Let us look into the church of the Franciscans : 
it is built on a site now covered by Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, and by the burying 
ground in front. I think that this noble church 
was quite the most beautiful place in the whole 
of London. The soil which is under the modern 
church at the present day is nothing but bones 
and dust and ashes of the greatest people of the 
land in the Franciscans’ time. On looking 
round that church you would find a row of side 
altars on the south, and another on the north ; 
and at every one of those you would see priests 
chanting masses for the dead, and lights burning 
at every one of the sidealtars. Painted frescoes 
cover the walls, painted glass adorns the win- 
dows; this huge church is served by the small 
company of a hundred Franciscans belonging 
to the Friary. You must not expect to see a 
congregation here: that is not the idea of the 
medizval church builders. They wanted to 
erect a splendid building for the glory of God. 
These monastic temples were not used for what 
we mean by church purposes; there was no 
congregational worship in them; the people 
went to the parish church forthat. These great 
monastery churches were built partly in honour 
of the Order, partly for the glory of God, and 
partly for the purpose of saying masses for those 
dead who in life could buy the prayers of the 
Church. Under a system which was certainly 
not logical, rich people could buy their entrance 
into Heaven. 


But outside, in the parish churches, -vhat do 
you find? Let me tell you what may v2 seen 
at the present day in a certain parish church in 
Norfolk. It is a village church, asmall church, 
narrow, long, but very high. I paid this church 
a visit two or three years ago. As I sat down 
in the nave I looked up, and presently saw a 
most amazing sight. Up in the roof there was 
an immense company of figures of angels, 
painted in gold and red, with wings outspread, 
each about five or six feet high. I counted, I 
believe, ninety-five of them in all. The roof 
above them was painted blue, with gold stars. 
As I looked up at this strange survival of tke 
Middle Ages, it came back to me what the whole 
church was like four hundred years ago. On 
the now white walls and the sides of the church 
I saw large fresco paintings, the now plain 
windows were painted c'ear to see, and bright, 
in red and blue, the miracles of the saints. The 
frescoes on the walls represented Judgment, 
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Heaven, and Hell. They left no doubt possible 
in the minds of the people as to what the Church 
would do to people who obeyed it, or who 
disobeyed it. Here and there were images of 
Saints and of the Virgin Mary. Between or 
below the frescoes on the walls there were pictures 
hanging up: they represented the stations of 
the Cross: the sorrows of the Virgin: the 
martyrdom of saints. All these things, I 
observed, taught the people in a way that 
books could not teach them, if only because 
they had no books. By means of these pictures 
the simple folk were taught the doctrines of the 
Church, and they were taught what to expect 
after death. All round them were proclaimed 
the history of the Divine Founder, the bliss of 
Heaven, the agony of the lost. If they looked 
up, they saw the actual Heavens themselves, so 
to speak, opened to them; the very stars of 
Heaven, and, to their untutored imagination, 
the very angels of Heaven flying backwards and 
forwards. I realised, ina word, how the Church 
of the thirteenth century appealed to the imagi- 
nation of the people; how it taught daily, 
silently, and without trouble, doctrines which 
the rude people had no occasion to put into 
words: how it made use of symbols such as 
everyone could understand. And in thinking 
of all this, and the power that the Church 
swayed, and the hold which it had upon the 
imagination, the hope, the terrors of the folk, 
the more I am amazed that any one man, like 
Wycliffe, should have had the courage to stand 
up and denounce the abuses of Doctrine and 
of Rule. The courage of the man was greater 
still in sending out, as he did, a translation of 
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the Bible and of the New Testament for the use 
of the people. The system was so solid, I say : 
everybody in it looked so rich, so strong and so 
proud ; the abbots, for instance, ranked above 
the earls, with the bishops and archbishops ; 
they sat in the House of Lords; they rode 
proudly through the streets of London with 
their servants all in livery, and with the arms of 
their monasteries on their left shoulders ; those 
of the Monastery of Westminster, for instance, 
wore St. Peter’s keys on their shoulder ; every- 
thing, I say, seemed so stable that it looked as 
if it would last for ever. Their wealth was 
enormous, their power was enormous. And 
they kept the hearts of the people by a hospitality 
that was unbounded, and that asked no condi- 
tions. The Holy Trinity Priory at Aldgate 
kept open house ; hundreds flocked hither every 
day; they entertained all the pilgrims who 
chose to stay there ; there was no end to their 
hospitality, and no end, apparently, to their 
wealth, their stateliness, and their pride. It 
all looked, I say, as if it was going to last 
for ever. 

Yet they did not understand that the whole 
thing was rotten at the core, and the time was 
coming very soon when it would be destroyed. 
They failed to understand that, with regard to 
religious institutions, whatever we found or 
create for the cause of religion, no matter how 
good it is at the outset, how noble its pro- 
fessions, how great its devotion, as soon as the 
spiritual life goes out of that institution the 
sooner it is dead the better. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WALSALL. 


ALSALL is on the green borderland of the 
Black country, a typical English manu- 
facturing town, by no means as black as 

it has been painted, for its staple industries are 
saddlery and harness, neither of which requires 
much smoke or steam. 

To find its slums you have to go uphill, for 
the slums in our older towns generally cluster 
round the church, and Walsall Church stands 
on a very steep hill indeed. The hill is an 
island of Wenlock limestone, rising sharply 
from beneath the coal measures which surround 
it on either side and were denuded from above 
it many ages ago. The town itself lies chiefly 
on the shale between the Dudley and the 
Wenlock limestones, the outcrops of which run 
along its eastern and western sides, cut off to 
the south and north by east and west faults. 
Along Bridgeman Street across the railway 
runs the fault which brings the coal measures 
to the surface ; and away in the district known 


as The Pleck are the tube factories and galvan- 
ised ironworks over which most of the smoke 
of Walsall is concentrated. But looking at 
them from the church hill, they are so far off 
that they hardly seem to belong to the town 
which lies below and around in bright sunshine. 
Close below, and girdled by houses and trees and 
shrubs, lies the chief park, the arboretum, with 
its lakes, once limestone quarries, fed by the Or 
brook which was the old boundary of the forest 
of Cannock ; and beyond and around is a wealth 
of sylvan scenery over which the view extends 
to Cannock Chase, Barr Beacon, the Wrekin, 
and other landmarks of this district of the 
Midlands. 

Walsall—there are fifty ways of spelling its 
name—is an old town dating back to before 
the Conquest, and the church is an old church, 
first mentioned in 1200, the present crypt dating 
back to the fourteenth century, the tower and 
spire and chancel being also old, though the 
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nave and aisles with their slender iron columns _ spire is a prominent object in the landscape for 
and arches and plaster ceiling date from some many miles round. 
eighty years ago, when architecture generally It was the town’s centre a century and a half 
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was under acloud. Thechurch is consequently since, when the streets were narrow, tortuous, 
best at a distance, and its lofty well-proportioned and ruinous, and covered in frosty weather with 
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sheets of ice from the pump at the top of the 
High Street. But then the townsfolk bestirred 
themselves, and straightened and bettered their 
ways to such good purpose that the traffic from 
Birmingham began to pass through to Liverpool 
and the north, and the principal inns grew to be 
great coaching-houses, the ‘‘George” alone 
having accommodation for over a hundred 
horses—to the very great encouragement of the 
harness trades. 


A curious, rambling, comfortable 
place is the ‘‘ George,” with a front 
like a temple, owing to its being faced with the 
columns that formed the entrance to Fisherwick 
Hall, near Lichfield, until 1823, when they were 
bought second-hand at less than the cost of 
their carriage to their present position. They 
look out on to the Bridge, the modern centre of 
the town, the name being a mystery until you 
discover that the whole square is practically a 
bridge built over the small tributary of the 
Tame, which disappears underground at the 
corner, close to which are St. Paul’s Church, 
the Blue Coat and National schools, and the 
post office, the locality being the bed of a lake 
surrounded by willows, the stumps of which 
were visible half a century ago. This lake was 
fed by two streams, and bore the name of the 
Broad Water, though in the days of Henry 
it was known as ‘the great fishery or pool of 
Waleshale.” From the Bridge run all the 
main thoroughfares rising to the higher ground 
around, and in the centre stands the statue to 
Sister Dora, Walsall’s only statue, and an 
excellent one, with some exceptionally good 
bas-reliefs on its pedestal. 

Walsall is proud of Sister Dora, and justly so. 
She is, so to speak, its patron saint, and it does 
not hesitate to let you know that it is rather 
hurt at the way in which her biographer has 
described it, for the sake apparently of an effec- 
tive background of gloom against which her 
good deeds may shine out more brightly. And 
really the description in what Mark Pattison 
_called a romance seems to be unjust, for, as 
already mentioned, Walsall is not obtrusively 
smoky, and Sister Dora when alive must have 
had a crowd of appreciative friends who called 
her back again and again; and her memory 
simply pervades the place, it being by no 
means confined to the hospital on the Mount, 
the window in the church, or this statue in the 
very heart of the town. 


The Bridge. 


Walsall has a long history, which 
has been told at length by Dr. 
Willmore for those who are in- 
terested in the everyday round of municipal 
life, Its badge of the bear and ragged staff 
recalls the days when it was held by the Earls 
of Warwick. It was one of the towns that paid 
ship-money—£32—you can see the writ if you 
are so inclined. It has a burgess roll over 
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thirty feet long, covering the period from -1377 
to 1619, which is also at the town hall, where 
there are on view some curious staves carved 
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in grotesque designs, being ‘‘ the great clubbes 
which have bin of longe time sett and hanged 
upon highe in the Town Halle of Walsale,” 
and which were solemnly carried in the pro- 
cessions on the fair days that were put an end 
to in 1870. Here and there, in the winding 
streets about the church hill are a few noticeable 
old buildings—not many, and yearly becoming 
fewer—but the houses are mostly younger than 
the century, for Walsall was a long time begin- 
ning to grow. In 1851 it had about 27,000 
inhabitants; in 1891 it had 72,000, and it is 
increasing at the rate of about 1,000 a year. 

As a municipality it is quite alive. It runs 
its own gasworks and makes five thousand a 
year out of them in relief of the rates, besides 
putting a couple of thousand or so to a reserve 
fund. It hasits own electric works, from which 
it lights a few of its sixty-three miles of streets 
and their houses and shops, besides supplying the 
motive power of the trams, which are worked 
on the overhead system with the cable suspended 
along one side of the road. It has seven parks 
and pleasure grounds under its control, one of 
them one of the prettiest in the Midlands; it 
has its own fire-brigade worked by trained fire- 
men and the police ; it has spent some 427,000 
on artisans’ dwellings ; and it has come to the 
fore in educational matters by taking over the 
Science and Art Institute and making it the 
centre of a wide propaganda of technical and 
secondary instruction. 


This institute is worthy of more 
Education, @Xtended notice than can here be 
given it. From small beginnings 
in Goodall Street Baptist school and _ the 
Wesleyan school in Ablewell Street, it has after 
thirty years become one of the busiest places of 
its kind, the building in which it is now housed 
being Walsall’s memorial of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the foundation-stone having been laid 
on Jubilee Day. The building is in every way 
suitable, the design having been selected in 
competition by an inspector sent specially down 
from South Kensington, the Science and Art 
Department giving its maximum grant of a 
thousand pounds towards the building fund, 
which in itself is a guarantee of efficiency. It 
has the usual class-rooms, workshops and 
laboratories, including a metallurgical labora- 
tory with six wind furnaces and four muffles, 
and on the top floor is a lecture hall with a 
class-room at the end on a slightly higher level, 
ingeniously arranged in such a way that the 
partition between it and the hall can be drawn 
up, so as to convert the class-room into a good- 
sized platform. 

The building is worked night and day. In 
the day-time it is a technical school, in the 
evening it has the ordinary classes, on Saturday 
mornings it has classes for elementary teachers. 
Ten years ago it had 742 students, the numbers 
attending the classes amounting to 1,086 ; now, 
under the energetic chairmanship of Mr. 
Howard Clark, it has 2,200, who, totalling up 
as Class-members, appear as 600 more. It works 
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in connection with the 
Science and Art De- 
partment, with the City 
Guilds, with the So- 
ciety of Arts, and with 
the recently formed 
Midland Counties 
Union of Educational 
Institutes ; and in its 
four departments of 
Art, Science and Tech- 
nology, Commerce and 
Literature and Music, 
is so fully occupied 
that. an enlargement 
has become necessary. 
Most of its students 
are employed during 
the day in the works 
and factories, and its 
influence is apparent 
and widespread. Be- 
sides this, Walsall has 
a Literary Institute, 
which has a weekly lec- 
ture or entertainment 
in the Temperance 
Hall, and in other re- 
spects is doing good 
work. There are ten 
Board Schools in the 
town, and a large num- 
ber of others, among 
them the endowed 


Walsall 
was the 
third town to avail 
itself of the Free Li- 
braries Act, the library 
being opened in 1859; 
it has been twice en- 
larged, and has an art 
gallery on its upper 
floor in which. three 
or four exhibitions are 
held during the year. 
The library, which, like 
the church and other 
public buildings, is 
lighted electrically, is 
well attended and well 
used, although 75 per 
cent. of its 85,000 issues 
are classed as fiction. 
It is significant that, 
according to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s report, there were 
in 1895 only seven per- 
sons in all Walsall who 
took out books on law, 
jurisprudence and poli- 
tics. Walsall is not the 
place where much time 
is likely to be spent over 
such matters. Strenu- 
ousness in business is 
conducive to taking 
these things as they 


Free Library 


SISTER DORA STATUE. 


school founded by Queen Mary in 1554, at which 
was educated the great Lord Somers, and which 
about fifty years ago was removed to a new 
Elizabethan building now overlooking the 
Arboretum. 


are, and making the best of them. One of its 
most useful institutions is its Chamber of Com 
merce, which, among other good works, has 
made the town a centre where samples of 
Government stores are sent, for which tenders 
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are asked from the local manufacturers, with 
the result that large contracts are occasionally 
secured, generally for saddlery and harness. 


Most of its manufactures go to 
foreign markets. Weexport half a 
million’s worth of saddlery and harness a year, 
the bulk of which goes from Walsall. It makes 
for the trade, and consequently its name is little 
known except among merchants. A special 
messenger arrived one morning by the London 
express for a pair of hunting spurs for the 
Prince of Wales, and waited while they were 
made, finished, and stamped with the name 
of a London dealer, who thus got credit for 
making something he had never seen, and 
in all probability never would see, as the 
spurs were packed up ready for delivery and 
taken direct to the official who ordered them. 
The best saddler in Vienna puts his name on 
saddles of Walsall make, so does the best 
saddler in Berlin. It makes saddlecloths for 
Indian Princes, and practically monopolises the 
Indian markets. Its colonial trade is still great, 
for though the colonists have, in some cases, 
taken to make their own saddles, they still im- 
port the trees and other materials. In one fac- 
tory we found harness being made for the 
Boers, in another saddles for Cape Colony 
and British Columbia. 

In the leather trade Walsall is supreme. 
One factory, Holden’s, is of enormous size, and 
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THE BRIDGE, WALSALL. 


is known all over the world for japanned 
leathers. It is not the largest factory in the 
town—that honour belongs to a ready-made 
clothing establishment, which keeps a thousand 
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sewing machines going. Another of the large 
factories is devoted to brushmaking, and has 
five thousand varieties of brooms and brushes 
in its pattern book, from the huge gun- -brushes 
for cleaning cannon to the artist’s pencil of 
camel hair. Here you have machines drilling 
a hundred thousand holes a day, and there 
are piles of raw materials—bristles of all 
colours from Germany, Russia, China, India, 
and America, fibres from Mexico, Ceylon, and 
South Africa, weeds from Italy and South 
America, horse hair, camel hair, whalebone, 
ivory, tortoiseshell, beech, sycamore, alder, 
mahogany, teak, maple, satinwood, rosewood. 
Locks are largely made in the town, se are 
electric fittings and instruments ; iron tubes 
are also made out in the Pleck district, as are 
galvanised netting, and roofing, and domestic 
sundries, such as buckets, and coppers, and 
dustbins. In one corner of a factory jews’- 
harps were being made, thirty to forty tons of 
them a year, two-thirds of which go to Russia, 
and most of the rest to Central America. 
Birmingham gets the credit for these, and 
Walsall gets the cish. Similar things are 
going on all over the place. 


The staple trade is, however, as 
we have said, that of saddlery and 
harness, principally harness, as, of course, 
there are more draught horses than saddle 
horses. When Princess May was married, a 
town’s meeting was held, and it was agreed 
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to give her a hunting saddle and a pair-horse 


black carriage set of harness. Who was to 
make the saddle? Everyone said Mr. Christie. 
Who was to make the harness? That question 
took hours to settle. 

Saddle-making is a genuine trade of the 
old sort. It is all handwork, and, indeed, 
throughout the saddlery and harness trades 
machinery is as yet seldom used. At Christie’s 
you see saddles of all kinds in all stages— 
racing saddles, of which a jockey has a set of 
six, hunting saddles, park saddles, men’s 
saddles, side saddles, children’s pilches. The 
jockey saddles, lined with silk, are so light, 
that you can lift them on the tip of your 
finger; the side saddles, some of them so 
heavy that you can hardly hold them out 
with one hand, made to order, but unneces- 
sarily heavy, one would think, for there is no 
doubt that most saddles are much heavier 
than they need be. 

When a saddle is ordered Mr. Christie, 
when he can, measures the horse as well as 
rider. With thin lead bars he takes a mould, 
so that the saddle shall touch all along in- 
stead of at two points only, so giving the 
horse a sore back. And from the lead mould 
he cuts paper patterns of the sides, the head, 
and the cantle. From the best Berkshire 
beech without a knot or a shake in it he 
carves the tree, four pieces in all, the head 
being in two, the joints and fitting being as 
true as those of a fiddle. Then he glues wide- 
meshed canvas on the tree, all over it, so as to 
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strengthen it and keep the joints sound, and 
then he rivets on the plates, for in these 
days the tree is but the mould over which 
the saddle is shaped. 

Then the webs are put on lengthways first, 
crossways afterwards, so tightly stretched and 
skilfully judged that they rise like a dome 
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The faults of the brown saddle 
are more easily found and remarked 
than those of the black, but the best work is no 
less praiseworthy. The harness maker does not 
entirely work in black. His most gorgeous 
achievement is to produce a complete circus 
outfit, such as was on view as an example of 


Harness. 
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over the middle of the tree and form an easy 
spring to carry your weight. And on this 
foundation the saddle is built. The hogskin, 
from the three counties in Scotland where the 
natives are content to eat their roast pork 
without the crackling, obtains its rich colour 
by soaking for months in tallow, so that it 
becomes as soft as glove-leather and impervious 
to wet. 

Instead of pasting your flaps down to the 
shell Mr. Christie will insert you a thickness 
of white serge between the under leather and 
the hogskin, and give you a flap so yielding 
and pliable that you get your grip at once 
without having to fee labout for a place for 
your knees ; and your panel will remain easy 
for years with the serge unaffected by per- 
spiration reaching the stuffing, owing to the 
bearings being faced with sweatproof felt, over 
which is whipped a covering of Irish linen. 
To cut out a saddle is not every man’s gift ; 
to get that graceful contour with just enough 
sweep from the cantle to be comfortable is 
more difficult than giving the sheer to a 
racing yacht, and the curves are in all ways, 
though they may seem simple enough ; and, to 
crown all, the skin has to be cut to advan- 
tage and so as to humour its peculiarities in 
using the parts for the purposes for which 
they are most fit. 


WALSALL DISTRICT HOSPITAL 


Walsall workmanship a short time ago, but in 
his everyday experience he deals with black and 
half a dozen browns. The varieties of harness, 
as seen at one of the general factories, are 
wonderful. At Wincer’s, for instance, in 
Brace Street, you will find some hundreds of 
patterns in hand, ranging from harness for 
goats to harness for dray horses, and occa- 
sionally for camels and elephants. Single 
goat harness, pair goat harness, single donkey 
harness, tandem donkey harness—there was 
a set in hand nearly finished for London, so 
that we may meet with a donkey team in 
Hyde Park—single and pair horse harness, 
and curricle harness for one of the colonies. 
The whole place is crammed with leather and 
harness, black straps and traces maturing for 
the season, buckles, terrets, chains, orna- 
ments, hames—there are thirty different kinds 
of hames, ten of them half cased, eight of 
them cased all over, five of them brass, four 
of them for Irish use, some of them galva- 
nised, the brass and the galvanised being 
chiefly for waggons and vans. 

It does not take long to cut out a set of 
harness—an expert can do it in ten minutes 
but to make it up is another matter. The 
bridle alone takes fifteen hours ; to make the 
saddle, that is the gig saddle, and fit it up 
with its terrets and centre hook and girth, 
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takes almost as long; the traces take about 
ten hours; the shaft loops—it is wonderful 
how such thick things can be stitched by 
women, but they are—take nine hours; the 
backband is good for thirteen or fourteen 
hours more, the crupper for another six, the 
breeching for another eighteen, the reins for 
two, or more, and then there is the collar 
with its hames and their wings and straps— 
in fact, it would take over a hundred hours to 
make if of medium workmanship, with eleven 
stitches to the inch in most of the parts, 
for when you order your harness you have to 
specify how many stitches you want to the 
inch, and in good qualities you have thirteen 
or fourteen. This is all handwork, be it noted, 
most of the stitching, as with the brown 
saddles, being done by girls, the men placing 
and fixing the parts in position and indicating 
how the stitching is to be done, each man 
being responsible for so many sets complete. 
The parts of the saddle are prepared for 
stitching by being tacked in position, the tacks 
being those driven with a hammer. It is as- 
tonishing what a lot of tacks are used for this 
purpose. They come largely from Hill and 
Hartridge, of Birmingham, and there can be 
no greater contrast than that between a tack 
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factory and the quiet steady stitching of the 
leather by the long lines of girls. 


Tack-making beats weaving as 
far as noise is concerned, and is 
more surprising. You begin with a sheet of 
steel which you cut up into strips of the 
width the tacks are to be long. You place 


Making Tacks. 
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your strip in a machine, which feeds itself 
automatically with a jump, jump, during which 
the strip turns over sideways, backwards and 
forwards, so as to give the slope to the tack ; 
at each jump a shred is cut off from the end, 
and the next moment is gripped in a die 
and headed and pointed to drop down into a 
scoop a perfect tack, black and familiar looking 
but unpleasantly warm. Imagine a whole floor 
of these machines—there are nearly three hun- 
dred of them in this one factory—all on the run, 
the strips of steel entering and shortening, the 
tacks raining down six hundred of them from 
each strip, the floor shaking with the vibration, 
the jump, jump of the machines occasionally 
working into time, so that the whole troop 
seems to break into a canter as if they were 
about to move off the premises. Wire nails are 
made in similar fashion, the wire, of the 
diameter of the heads, feeding into them from 
coils, the shape being given by dies ; and hob- 
nails and brass pins are also made in the same 
way, and all amid much tumult, the roar from 
the three-quarter tacks so useful in carpet-lay- 
ing being heard above all. 


The quietest thing done in Walsall is making 
horse-collars, the men sitting amid heaps of 
straw, as if in a barn en- 
gaged in some 
agricultural oc- 
cupation. The 
fleshings of horse-collars 
come from the skin of the 
silver seal which Dundee 
catches, tans, and japans ; 
and some of the seals must 
be of considerable size to 
judge by the skins, some of 
which are over twelve feet 
long. 

A very different operation 
is that of making the hames, 
for Walsall makes all its 
own saddlers’ ironmongery 
and harness mountings, its 
saddlers’ tools, its chains, its 
stirrups —nearly all the stir- 
rups in the country, safety 
or otherwise, are made 
there, the factories for them 
amounting to about thirty ; 
its own buckles—buckles, 
principally shoe, were once 
its only manufacture, and 
the buckle led to the strap, 
the strap to the harness, the 
harness to the riding saddle ; 
its own bits—of which we 
shall have something to say presently ; and its 
own horse-clothing. 

Power’s, in Brook Street, is the largest horse- 
clothing factory in the kingdom. Here you find 
great rolls of stuff being cut up by templates in 
the same way as with men’s clothing on a large 
scale. Here are rooms full of girls stitching and 
binding. In one room the yarn for the girths is 
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being wound by hand in regular old-fashioned 
style ; in another is a row of looms weaving the 
girths by hand, the girls dancing on the treadles 
that work the four warps and passing the heavy 
shuttle to and fro. In another room are great 
bins full of rosettes for May Day in this great 
year of the Diamond Jubilee. In another room 
others are making body rollers, in another knee- 
caps, boots, and bandages. Then there are 


stirrup leathers being made, and bridles, and 
head collars; and of course, bicycle pouches, 
one ingenious pattern like a housewife rolling 
up with a pocket for each article, so as to avoid 
any tendency to jingle. 


n Among the _ harness-mounting 
arness . 
Mounting, etc. Makers there is the same appear- 
ance of work in plenty. One 
factory makes its own gas by the Dowson 
process, and uses it for its gas engines and 
furnaces for japanning. With a gas furnace 
the room is as clean as a kitchen, the tem- 
perature is constant, and there is no dust. 
The annealing furnaces are worked by gas, 
the buckles, or what not, brittle from the 
casting, being mixed with iron ore containing 
much oxygen and placed in a can to be sub- 
jected to heat, when the oxygen and the car- 
bon behave as usual, with the result that the 
metal is toughened. Here you see hames 
being made and plated, the plates being ham- 
mered on to the hame and the metal being 
driven off the plate on to the steel by a rub 
with a hot doctor. Buckles are tinned in a 
different way, the process taking but a minute 
or so, during which they are cleaned in acid, 
dipped in the tin bath, plunged into sal-am- 
moniac to make them retain their colour, and 
then cooled and dried to shake out like bur- 
nished silver. But the most ingenious process 
is nickel-plating in the new style. In the old 
way you hung your buckles or what not from 
wires, plated them with copper first and 
nickel afterwards, and then in_ polishing 
rubbed off about a third of the nickel you put 
on. Nowyou plate and polish asyougo. You 
put your steel articles in a perforated cage, 
through which runs a brass rod connected elec- 
trically by its bearings with the rods that sus- 
pend it, and with an endless band you spin 
your cage in a green nickel sea, and as the 
articles jolt about inside they take on the 
metal and polish themselves against each 
other. 

This is Smith’s method. You 
meet with it also at Dewsbury’s, 
the great bit-makers, where solid nickel silver 
is also used. The number of bits is extra- 
ordinary ; every year new patterns come in, most 
of them to fail, those that continue numbering 
some three or four thousand. The home country, 
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Australia, the Cape, the United States, Canada, 
all take their special patterns, to say nothing of 
the continentals, whose peculiarities are more 
intelligible, and perhaps better known. At 
Dewsbury’s you have the world displayed from 
a bit point of view, the character of its 
people, as evidenced by their treatment of 
their horses, being rather startlingly apparent. 
You can gauge the strength of will power in 
man by the weight of the bit he puts in his 
horse’s mouth. Looking at some of them, one 
is tempted to wonder whether we could not 
get on without a bit at all. Some bits are 
cast, most are forged, and skilful work it is 
to make two halves of a light snaffle exactly 
alike. Rings are made with surprising cele- 
rity: arod of steel is drawn from the forge, 
twisted round, run through the hole, welded, 
moulded to shape with one or two blows on 
a plug, and the ring is made and fitted as 
fast as you can talk about it. Where the 
join is, the ring is a little humpy perhaps. 
You take a long-handled file, slip a strap over 
the end of the handle, pass your arm through 
the strap, bear on the handle so as to get a 
powerful purchase, and in three or four 
scrapes the joint becomes undiscoverable in 
the polishing, the first stage of which takes 
place in revolving cans amid sand and 
water or emery and oil, the last on calico 
wheels with tripoli rubbed on from the cake. 
Bits are not all of metal; some of them are 
of composition, some of indiarubber cast amid 
singularly fragrant surroundings. They are not 
all for driving or riding ; some of them are for 
purely veterinary purposes. 

The making of bits naturally led to the 
making of chains, every chain being tested in 
a machine, none of them passing muster if it 
cannot stand a pull of five hundred pounds. 
Dewsbury’s make ornamental buckles, too, the 
fashion in which is more fickle than that in 
bits, for here the ladies come in. 

One of the most interesting things 
in a small way is the making of the 
moulds from the drawings. First 
a piece of lead is carved to be as like the 
drawing as possible at the first stage, then a 
mould of this is taken in sand and a casting 
made. Then the casting is carved until, in all 
respects, it represents the drawing, and this is 
moulded and another casting taken, which 
becomes the lead pattern for future use. 

The thousands of these lead patterns are not 
the least noticeable things in the factories of 
Walsall. They seem to cover every kind of 
small casting, as do the samples those of every 
small forging. In fact, as regards miscellaneous 
metal work of any kind, the town’s motto might 
well be the Vunguam non paratus which one of 
its doctors has inscribed over his door. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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]HO are the Basques ? whence came they ? 
with what modern race have they the 


greatest affinity? These are questions 
propounded, but never satisfactorily 
settled. The philologist and ethnologist are 
alike in despair: and by almost general 
consent it is allowed that the origin of the 
Basque people is lost in prehistoric obscurity, 
and that their racial relationship is untraceable. 
Theorists have not been wanting who have, to 
their own satisfaction, fitted in the Basques to 
the world’s race-chart, but no such theory has 
obtained general acceptance. 

If we might trust to legend, the Basques 


often 


would be the oldest nationality on the face of 


the earth. The monkish chronicler, Alonso 
Maldonat, with other writers of that class, tells 
us that Tubal, the fifth son of Japheth, came 
over to Spain twelve years after the confusion 
of tongues, or, as they reckon it, in the year 
A.M. 1799. There he founded the race of the 
Basques, gave them their language—which 
thus would be one of the seventy-two languages 
said to have resulted from the overthrow of the 
Tower of Babel—taught the people music, gave 
them laws, divided the year into 365} days, etc. 
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Tubal, first king of the Basques, is said te 
have lived 143 years in Spain, and we are also 
circumstantially informed that Noah came over 
to visit his grandson in the 115th year of his 
reign, and the proof of the Noachian visit 
exists in the cities of Noela in Galicia (modern 
Noia), and Noegla in Asturias (modern Navia). 
Further, the old monkish chronicles give us 
the names of twenty-four successors of Tubal 
as kings of the Basques. But this is, of course, 
mere legend, and it is only quoted here as 
proof of the high antiquity ascribed to the 
Basque people. 

This antiquity is universally acknowledged, 
and one of the most recent writers on the 
Basques, Julien Vinson (‘‘ Les Basques et le 
Pays Basque, Paris, 1882”), who otherwise 
sceptically says, ‘‘ it is probable that there has 
never been a Basque nationality, in the proper 
sense of the word,” yet confesses their great 
antiquity as follows : 

‘**T, for my part, prefer to regard the Basques ss a slender 
tribe, sheltered for ages in a corner of the Franco-Spanish 
mountains, without civilisation, without history, anterior to 
those great migratory movements which seem to have 
followed the last glacial period, some twenty thousand 
years, perhaps, before the Christian era. A forgotten 
remnant of these savage races, a last representative of those 
scarcely human beings who hunted the deer and the cave- 
bear, unknown descendants of the Troglodytes of the Stone 
Age, the Basques, stationary and uncaring, have seen pass 
away at their feet the Celts, the Iberians, the Romans, the 
Carthaginians perhaps, certainly the Arabs, the Goths, the 
Franks and the Normans, until the day when, yielding 
themselves to the fatal law of progress, issuing from their 
retreats, they have mingled with the great Latin civilisation, 
that carries them awxy more and more in its incessant and 
implacable evolution.” 


Certainly, this modern conclusion far outpasses 
the legends of the old monks. 
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Possibly the earliest historical reference to 
the Basques is to be found in the writings of 
Seneca, Nero’s tutor, and himself a native of 
Cordova. In one of his letters, written to his 
mother, a Spanish lady, from his exile in 
Corsica, he tells of an old legend that that 
island was peopled from Spain, long before the 
northern tribes had invaded the Peninsula, and 
that their obtaining customs and many of their 
words proved a migration from the banks of 
the Ebro. This allusion is quoted by those 
who suppose a prehistoric extension of the 
Basques over the northern half of Spain, the 
south of France, and even along the Medi- 
terranean coast into Etruria. But this does 


— 
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occupied their valleys at the beginning of the 
sixth century, but at its close the predatory 
bands of the mountains regained their lost 
ground. Theodoric and Dagobert in the next 
century repulsed them, and compelled the 
**Vascons” to sue for peace, while on the 
Spanish side of the Pyrenees the Visigoth kings 
pushed them back into their mountain strong- 
holds. It has been alleged that St. Léon, called 
the first bishop of Bayonne, was sent from 
Normandy to convert the heathen Spaniards, 
and passed through the Basque country on his 
way; but this account is of very doubtful 
legendary character. There still exists, a few 
miles from the place where I write this paper, 
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not mention the Basques by name, and probably 
the earliest such mention is in the writings of 
Prudentius, of the fourth century, who speaks 


of ‘‘ the pagan brutality of the Vascons.” It is, 
however, certain that the Romans in Gaul and 
Spain had frequently come into conflict with 
the Basques, and a Basque colony is said to 
have been formed by the conquering race at 
St. Bertrand de Comminges, an ancient Lug- 
dunum, and traditionary residence of the exiled 
Herod Antipas. 

In the following centuries the Basques make 
a fitful appearance as a wild, predatory, moun- 
tain race, whose hands were against every 
man’s. Goths and Merovingian Franks were 
in turn the ravagers of their plains, and the 
besiegers in vain of their wild fastnesses. Clovis 


the foundations of an old chapel where St. Léon 
is said to have halted for prayer before he 
penetrated the country of the ‘pillaging 
Basques” on his way through Navarre. It is 
said that he escaped both robbers and heathen, 
only to be martyred on his return at Bayonne. 
It is probable that the story of a missionary of 
the sub-apostolic age has been mixed up with 
the murder of some Christian by the Norman 
pirates, who ravaged Bayonne at the end of 
the ninth century. 

Then the defeat by the Basques of Charle- 
magne’s army under the famous Roland is matter 
of history, embellished with legend, and the arms 
of the conquered paladin are still exhibited as 
relics at the famous monastery of Roncesvalles 
(Roncevaux). 
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Later on, the southern Basques seem to 
have aided the Christian kings of Aragon and 
Castile to repel the Moorish invaders, and at 
this date the Basques are reckoned as ‘‘ good 
Catholics,” according to the itinerary of the 
twelfth-century pilgrim, Picaud, to St. James of 
Compostella. But, although classed as devout, 
they retained their reputation of being inveterate 
robbers, for the third Lateran Council of 1179 
pronounced a formal sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the ‘‘ Basques and Navarres,” 
because of their ‘‘ cruelties towards Christians, 
wasting and destroying as pagans do, without 
sparing old or young, widows or children, 
having no regard for sex or age.” 

We need not continue this historic sketch, 
nor speak of the nautical reputation of the coast 
Basques, chiefly of Spanish Biscay ; suffice it to 
say, that the French Basque provinces were 
merged into the department of Basses Pyrénées 
at the endof the last century, andthat the Spanish 
Basques, legislatively united to Spain, retain 
their well-known ancient privileges, or /weros, 
about which there has been such long, and 
often sanguinary, dispute. 

All, then, that can be fairly concluded from 
an examination of Basque history is that the 
Basques are an ‘‘ Urvolk,” a primitive race 
whose origin is lost in dim antiquity, a people 
that in prehistoric times occupied the mountain 
region lying between France and Spain, and 
who were probably the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the northern part of the Iberian peninsula. 
The modern name of Spain, Espaiia, is said to 
be Basque, and to mean ‘‘a lip,” an allusion to 
the position of the country on the map of 
Europe. The word ‘ Basque,” moreover, is 
only the French of the ancient Vascones, 
another form of which remains in the word 
‘*Gascon.”. The true national name is Escual- 
dundac, which means either, the people of 
skilful hand, or, more probably, the people of 
unquiet. 


Many searchers have thought to discover 
the origin of the Basques by a study of their 
language, but here also the quest ends in 
disappointment. The worthy Abbé d’Iharce 
de Bidassouet indeed made the great discovery 
that Basque was the divine language spoken in 
the Garden of Eden. Borrow, the author of 
‘* The Bible in Spain,” pronounced the language 
to be of Tartar origin, something akin to 
Manchu and Mongol, with an element of 
Sanscrit. Christian Gottlieb Arndt, and other 
Germans, found that there was an affinity to 
Finnish. Others have traced a supposed Celtic 
or Magyar origin. 

French writers are fond of locating the cradle 
of the Basque race in the northern part of 
Africa, and it is remarkable that many of the 
names of villages in the Algerian province of 
Constantine are pure Basque. If this latter 
theory could be proved, it would be more 
plausible, though much less romantic, than the 
oft-quoted idea of an Eastern origin. 

All these theories are highly speculative, 













for the modern spoken Basque is our only 
subject for examination, and this differs so 
much with itself, and has now become so 
influenced by other tongues, that our examina- 
tion is an almost impossible task. Basque 
literature is, we may say, non-existent: the 
race has produced hardy settlers, rude agri- 
culturists, brave seamen, but, until, very 
recently, no writers. The oldest known Basque 
writing is a book of Basque poetry compiled by 
Bernard Dechepare, a priest, and printed at 
Bordeaux in 1545. And, only a little later, in 
1571, the New Testament, translated by a 
converted priest, Jean Licarrague, at the 
request of Jeanne d’Albret, was printed at 
La Rochelle. These works are now very rare: 
only one copy of Dechepare’s poetry is known 
to exist, in the National Library in Paris, and 
thirteen of Licarrague’s New Testament, of 
which three copies are in England—British 
Museum, Bodleian at Oxford, and Bible 
Society. We refer to the better known and 
more perfect copies. As many as twenty-five 
more or less imperfect fragments may be 
located. The earliest Basque Dictionary is 
the rare work of the Jesuit Manuel de Larra- 
mendi, published at San Sebastian in 1745, in two 
folio volumes, with the title, ‘‘ Diccionario tri- 
lingue del castellano, bascuense y latin.” Anew 
edition came out about 1863, in the preface of 
which the editor says that about three thousand 
Spanish words derive from Basque. Larra- 
mendi had previously published (Salamanca, 
1729) a Basque Grammar, under the title, 
‘* El impossible vencido”—‘‘ To conquer the 
impossible.” Thus, our material for the study 
of primitive, unadulterated Basque is of the 
slenderest description, and it is little wonder 
that the doctors differ so widely. 

Nor is the study of modern Basque, ‘‘ as she 
is spoke,” very alluring. The language has no 
root-affinity with any other tongue, nor does 
the study lead to anything. Nor, again, is it 
possible for anyone but a native to speak the 
language intelligently. Some _ enthusiastic 
Basques have, indeed, written that the study of 
the language is most easy: only learn, says 
one, five or six pages of conjugations, and, with 
a dictionary, you may begin at once to translate. 
Possibly : but when it comes to spoken Basque 
it is quite another matter. In the first place, 
there are seven or eight different dialects—three 
of French Basque and four or five of Spanish. 
In France, for example, the stranger will come 
in contact chiefly with the Labourd Basque, 
spoken on the sea-coast and adjacent country, 
at St. Jean de Luz, and in the valleys of the 
Nive and Nivelle. But if he goes into the old 
country of Basse Navarre, only a few miles 
more east, he will find quite a different Basque 
spoken. Still farther east, in the Soule district, 
the valley of Mauléon and Tardets, a third 
variety is found. And these are more than 
linguistic variants: a Labourd peasant would 
hardly be understood by a Souletin, and wice 
versa. A friend told me the other day a most 
characteristic story: that a juge de paix, who 
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was quite conversant with Basque, being sent 
to investigate a criminal case, noted down 
during the examination of one family thirteen 
different terminations of the word ‘‘to have!” 
And, in the second place, written Basque and 
spoken Basque are quite different. The 
Spaniards express this very strongly in_ their 
saying : ‘‘ The Basques write Solomon, but they 
pronounce it Nebuchadnezzar.” To give one 
instance only—the solitary instance, I suppose, 
in which the English language is indebted—for 
the worse—to the Basque, the word “ Jingo.” 
This is none other than the Basque word for 
** God,” which is written Jaincoa, but commonly 
pronounced Jinco. Thus Goldsmith, in his 
“* Vicar of Wakefield,” in putting into the mouth 
of one of his characters ‘‘ by the living Jingo,” 
is using an oath of the strongest kind, borrowed 
from the Basques; and the common political 
application of the word ‘‘ Jingo” is strongly to 
be deprecated. Moreover, the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the Basque language are so great as 
to make its study almost insurmountable. We 
cannot put this more strongly than the Basques 
themselves, who have the same legend on either 
side of the Pyrenees : in France, that the Devil 
spent three years in trying to learn Basque, but 
could only master two words, ‘‘ Yes” and 
**No,” and these he forgot when he returned 


SHOEING 


to Bayonne ; and in Spain, that the Devil lived 
seven years in Bilbao, and only learnt three 
Basque words. We do not wonder that the 
learned Scaliger, who was born at Agen in 1540, 
wrote : ‘* The Basque language is most strange ; 
it 1s the old Spanish, just as the bretonnized 
Breton is the old English. They say that they 
understand one another, but I do not believe it; 
they pronounce pain and win as the same, but 
the rest is very different.” (Scaligerana, 


Cologne, 1695.) 
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The Basque, or, to speak more correctly, the 
Euscarian language, rejoices only in two parts 
of speech—noun and verb—and the declensions 
and conjugations of these make up the whole of 
its grammar. This seems very simple, but a 
sight of a declension of fifteen cases, or of a 
conjugation such as is found in the Abbé 
Darrigol’s ‘‘ Critical and Apologetic Disserta- 
tion on the Basque Language,” is quite enough 
to give the student a bad headache. You take 
a root word and you add to it prefix or affix 
(generally the latter) to denote a case, an article, 
a negative, a positive, a unitive, a destinative, 
an approbative, and so forth, and the result 
will be a word that needs a healthy pair of lungs 
to pronounce. I present your readers with one 
word in Spanish Basque that I have seen in print, 


‘* Azpilcuetagaraycosaroyarenberecolarrea,” 


which means, ‘‘the lowfield of the elevated 
table-land of Azpilcueta.” It will be seen by 
this that, to break up a Basque word, you must 
read it, like Hebrew, from right to left. Of 
course, a word such as that quoted before, 
could only be found in writing, but spoken 
Basque is also compounded in a similar way, 
and it adds infinitely to the difficulties of the 
language to know that a word can be made to 
affirm or deny by the addition of a letter 
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Besides, a Basque word is capable of strong con- 
densation, as well as of unlimited amplification. 

A proverb occurs to me, which consists 
of two short Basque words, but it needs ten 
French words to explain it. And then, the 
sound of the letters differ, not only with the 
Spanish and French Basque, but also with the 
various dialects. Thus, the Labourdin sounds 
always the open u, as the Spaniard and Italian, 
but the Souletin uses the modified u very much 
as the French. The v sound is not heard north 
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of the Pyrenees, and the French Basque will 
speak of dn, instead of vin, and this peculiarity 
gave rise to a very clever epigram : Felicissimus 
populus cui vivere est bibere—‘‘ Happy the 
people to whom to live is to drink.” 

It will be perceived that the French and 
Spanish border Basque will necessarily be 
mixed. Education and intercourse with the 
stranger are fast pushing back the language 
into very narrow limits. Basque, in fact, is 
rapidly becoming the tongue of the country 
districts only. Only one town of any impor- 
tance can now be marked as Basque—San 
Sebastian, and even there there is probably 
more Castilian and French spoken than Basque. 
Bilbao, Vittoria, Pampeluna, have ceased to be 
Basque. Bayonne, notwithstanding its Basque 
name, always lay outside the borders. 
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The population of the whole Basque race may 
be reckoned at about a million : in Spain, in the 
provinces of Biscaya, Guipuzcoa, Alava and 
Navarre, about seven hundred thousand; in 
France, in the ancient cantons or provinces of 
Labourd, Basse-Navarre and Soule, comprising 
about one-third of the Department of the Basses- 
Pyrénées, about one hundred and fifty thousand ; 
and to these must be added between one and 
two hundred thousand Basque emigrants, chiefly 
to Mexico, Havana, and the Argentine Republic. 
These always return, when they have saved 
money—often when they have lost it too—and 
the country people distinguish them as 
** Americans.” 

We propose to follow this paper by another 
on the ‘* Basque Proverbs.” 

G. E. BROADE. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AS A PAINTER OF CHILDREN. 


BY JOSEPH GREGO. 


MASTER CHARLES JOHN BUNBURY, SON OF MR. HENRY WILLIAM BUNBURY. 


RE-EMINENT in every branch 
of his practice as was the first 
and greatest President of the 

Royal Academy, it is apparent that, 


as a painter of children, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was most perfectly and 
completely in his element. 

The lengthy series of ‘‘ fancy sub- 
jects ” treated from juvenile sitters— 
a series popularly familiar through 
the medium of the numerous engra- 
vings executed after these master- 
pieces, rendered in his happiest 
manner by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
outnumber the productions of any 
other artist in the same congenial 
field, and remain as pleasant in- 
stances of his richly abounding 
sympathy with childhood and _ its 
attractions, from a purely pictorial 
aspect. 

Reynolds’s great rivals in this 
branch of juvenile portraiture— 
Romney, Gainsborough, Hoppner, 
and Beechey, had children of their 
own to practically enlist their sym- 
pathies and promote the expansion 
of their artistic predilections for this 
delightful though most exacting 
walk of art. By a noteworthy coin- 
cidence, it should be remembered 
that it was reserved for Sir Joshua, 
an elderly bachelor, to discover and 
develop the full resources derivable 
from this order of infantine sitters. 


It was one of Reynolds’s favourite axioms that all gestures of children are natural and graceful, 
and that the reign of self-conscious restraint, of distortion, affectation, and stiltedly artificial 
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attitudes only began with the régime of dancing 
and posture masters. 

Without attempting an exhaustive review of 
Reynolds’s lengthy file of chefs d’@uvre in 
juvenile portraiture, so many convincing ex- 
amples will suggest themselves to the picture- 
lover that, in recalling his achievements of this 
order, it is only necessary to mention among 
the pictures of winsome little maidens such 
admirable examples as ‘‘ Protection ” (daughters 
of the Earl of Hardwicke), ‘‘ The Fortune 
Teller,” and ‘‘The Mask” (both Marlborough 
pictures), ‘‘Guardian Angels,” ‘‘ Angels’ 
Heads” (daughter of Lord William Gordon), 
‘* Little Lady Manners ” (daughter of the Duke 
of Rutland), Lady Ilchester’s children, the 
infant Princess Sophia of Gloucester, Frances, 
daughter of Lord Crewe, Miss Anna Chol- 
mondeley, known as ‘‘ Crossing the Brook,” 
Lady Caroline Montague as _ ‘‘ Winter,” 
‘* Robinetta,” ‘‘ Muscipula,” ‘* Dorinda,” 
‘* Lesbia,” ‘‘ Collina,” ‘‘ Sylvia,” ‘‘ The Straw- 
berry Girl,” ‘‘Girl Reading” (Clarissa Har- 
lowe), ‘‘A Little Shepherdess,” ‘‘The Babes in 
the Wood,” the Bedford children, the Somer- 
set children, littlke Miss Bowles, ‘‘The Age 
of Innocence,” Miss Penelope Boothby, ‘‘ Sim- 
plicity;” and to allude to many others, 
equally attractive, drawn from the same cate- 
gory. dees 

Nor must the consideration of Sir Joshua’s 
‘‘bey ” sitters and models be omitted. Who 
shall choose between the merits of his “ girl” 
or *‘boy” pictures, or those more ambitious 
paintings and family groups wherein the happy 
mothers are represented surrounded by their 
children ? 

Among the ‘‘ boy” subjects the names of a 
few well-known examples will readily suggest 
themselves: ‘*‘ The Infant Academy,” ‘‘ The 
Infant Jupiter,” ‘‘ The Infant Hercules,” ‘‘ The 
Calling of Samuel,” ‘‘ The Infant Moses,” 
‘*Cupid as a Link Boy,” ‘‘Cupid Casting Ac- 
counts,” ‘* Puck,” ‘‘ Robin Goodfellow,” ‘‘ The 
Infant Johnson,” ‘‘ Master Crewe Masquerading 
as Henry vi,” Master Dick Edgcumbe, 
Master Bunbury, Little Lord Burghersh, Master 
Philip Yorke, Master Henry Hoare, Little Lord 
Althorpe, ‘‘ Sprightliness ” (Lester Stanhope), 
and the like. 

Of the very first rank amongst the ‘‘ family- 
pieces ” in which children are prominent factors 
are the ‘‘ Madona Col Bambino,” Lady Dash- 
wood and child, ‘* Pick-a-back” (Mrs. Payne 
Gallwey and child), ‘‘ Cornelia and her Chil- 
dren” (Lady Cockburn), Mrs. Sheridan as ‘* St. 
Cecilia,” Mrs. Elizabeth Hartley and child, 
‘Maternal Affection” (Lady Melbourne and 
her child), ‘‘ Hope Nursing Love,” Lady Sophia 
St. Asaph and her son, Mrs. Seaforth and 
child, Lady Betty Delme and children, ‘‘ Hot 
Cockles” (Duchess of Devonshireand daughter), 
Lady Elizabeth Herbert and her son, Countess 
Waldegrave and daughter, Lady Smyth and 
children, and the companion work Countess 
of Harrington and children. This is merely 
mentioning but a few leading examples of Sir 


Joshua’s great achievements as the foremost 
painter of children-subjects. 


PENELOPE BOOTHBY. 


According to the inscription placed beneath 
the engraving by T. Kirk of ‘‘ Little Miss Pene- 
lope Boothby,” given in ‘‘ Sorrows Sacred to 
the Memory of Penelope,” the fair sitter was 
four years old at the time she was painted by 
Reynolds. 

She was the daughter of Sir Brooke Boothby, 
of Ashbourne Hall, Derbyshire, who was some- 
thing ofa bard and man of letters, dallying with 
the muse, besides being a baronet. He is men- 
tioned among Mrs. Delany’s correspondents 
as ‘fone of those who think themselves pretty 
gentlemen du premier ordre”; and, as this re- 
putation implies, was affiliated with literary 
coteries, such as the intellectual circle at Lich- 
field, which comprised Miss Seward, the Edge- 
worths, Dr. Erasmus Darwin of botanical fame, 
that original thinker Thomas Day, author of 
‘* Sandford and Merton,” with persons of kin- 
dred minds and tastes. Residing some time 
abroad, Sir Brooke Boothby became intimate 
with Rousseau, and was moved to remonstrate 
with Burke upon the doctrines contained in his 
** Reflections on the French Revolution,” accor- 
ding to Sir Brooke’s contention a ‘‘ regenerat- 
ing movement,” which he zealously championed. 
Born in 1743, he succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1789 ; his wife Susannah, Lady Boothby, was 
the daughter and heiress of Ms. Robert Bristoe. 

Penelope, the promising and only child of this 
marriage—a blossom of much early sweetness— 
was cut off ‘‘ in beauty’s springtide,” at the age 
of six, in 1791, and was interred in Ashbourne 
Church, where a beautiful recumbent figure by 
Thomas Banks, R.A., commemorates her pre- 
mature end. 

Like the majority of those sitters, the per- 
petuation of whose charms and graces of 
person Owe so much to the circumstances of 
their intimacy with the great painter, the 
little lady, Miss Penelope Boothby, came to 
Reynolds’ studio on familiar terms. It ap- 
pears from Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Ledgers” and ‘“‘ Lists 
of Sitters” that both her parents had been 
visitors to Reynolds’s painting room from the 
times of their own youth. Mr. Boothby had sat 
as early as 1757 and 1758, Sir William Boothby 
in 1765, Miss Boothby, the eloquent and accom- 
plished sister of Sir Brooke Boothby, in 1758, 
her brother, the future baronet, again in 1766 
and 1767, Mrs. Boothby in 1764, Mr. Boothby 
with his lady in 1783 and 1784, and the winsome 
little maid, their only child, in July 1788 was 
sitting for the picture reproduced after Cousin’s 
superlatively fine mezzotint. 

Penelope Boothby’s picture, which was ulti- 
mately secured by the late Lord Dudley, may 
take foremost rank amidst the lengthy roll of 
Sir Joshua’s masterpieces of this order ; it was 
painted at the close of Reynolds’s career, the 
year following he lost the sight of his left eye, 
and was forced to recognise, as he himself has 





LITTLE MISS BOWLES. 
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pathetically written in a letter to Sheridan, 
‘* There is now an end of the pursuit; the race 
is over, whether it is won or lost.” 

The great ornament of the British School 
died in 1791, the same year which witnessed 
the touching fate of his dainty sitter, the ill- 
fated Penelope Boothby. 

Our frontispiece is from Samuel Cousin’s 
mezzotint, by the obliging permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. Thomas McLean & Son. 
In a future month we shall give with a special 
note the companion picture of ‘‘ Simplicity,” the 
portrait of little Miss Gwatkin, which was also 
painted in the last year of Sir Joshua's active 
work. 


LITTLE MISS BOWLES. 


No more favourable trait can be recorded of 
Sir Joshua’s native playfulness, and his supreme 
tact in catching the sympathies of children, 
than is given in the instance of little ‘‘ Miss 
Bowles,” whose winsome portrait is included in 
the present selection from his juvenile subjects. 
The story of Reynolds’s talent for winning the 
good graces of his little sitters, as related by 
Leslie, exhibits the great painter’s happy 
mastery alike of his profession and of the art 
of pleasing. It was in the year 1775 Reynolds 
painted the picture (later added to the collection 
of the Marquis of Hertford) of a beautiful child, 
Miss Bowles, sitting on the ground and hug- 
ging her dog round the neck—‘‘a matchless 
work that would have immortalised him had he 
never painted anything else,” writes Leslie. 
The father and mother of the quaint little maiden 
proposed that their daughter should be taken to 
Romney’s studio. Sir George Beaumont, a 
great friend and admirer of the President (it 
was from Sir George that Leslie learnt the par- 
ticulars), aav’. d the parents to employ Sir 
Joshua. ‘‘ But his pictures fade.” ‘‘No 
matter, take the chance ; even a faded picture 
from Reynolds will be the finest thing you can 
have. Ask him to dine with you, and let him 
become acquainted with her.” 

This sagacious advice was followed. At 
dessert the little lady was introduced, and 
placed beside Sir Joshua, who exerted himself 
to win her confidence, and so contrived to 
amuse her with stories and tricks that she 
thought him the most entertaining gentleman in 
the world. He made her look at something 
distant from the table, and stole her plate ; then 
he pretended to search for the missing object, 
and contrived to smuggle it back to its place 
before her without her knowing how. 

** The next day she was delighted to be taken 
to his house, where she sat down with a face full 
of glee, the expression of which he caught at 
once and never lost; and the affair turned out 
every way happily, for the picture did not fade, 
and has till now escaped alike the inflictions of 
time, or of the ignorant among cleaners.” 

It is interesting to note that Reynolds received 
fifty guineas for this remarkably happy master- 
piece ; the Marquis of Hertford subsequently 
secured the work for his famous collection at a 


figure exceeding a thousand guineas, an ele- 
vated equivalent at the time of its purchase, but 
representing a mere moiety of its present value. 


ANGELS’ HEADS. 


The charming composition known as 
‘* Angels’ Heads” is generally familiar; the 
original painting was by the fair sitter be- 
queathed to the National Gallery, and it has 
been multiplied by engravings ; while the pic- 
ture itself is so popular that copies innumerable 
are ever in process of execution ; in fact, it would 
seem the most frequently copied work in the 
collection. The composition represents but one 
fair sitter, Miss Frances Isabella Gordon, whose 
cherubic countenance has been studied from five 
positions. The branches of the ducal house of 
Gordon were consistent patrons of Sir Joshua ; 
both the Duke and Duchess, their children and 
grandchildren, were amongst his sitters. The 
angelic little lady, whose expressive features 
suggested this sympathetic picture, was the 
daughter of Lord William Gordon; she was 
sitting to Reynolds with her mother, the Hon. 
Frances Ingram Shepherd, daughter of Lord 
Irvine, in 1786; Miss Gordon died unmarried in 
1831. 


MASTER BUNBURY. 


The perfect embodiment of a bright little lad, 
the painting of Master Charles John Bunbury 
has been pronounced, both as to expression, 
execution, and colouring, one of Reynolds’s 
masterpieces of boyish portraiture. He was the 
eldest son of Mr. Henry William Bunbury, 
variously known, to fame for his versatile 
accomplishments, and especially familiar as 
Bunbury the gifted humorous artist; his 
mother, Miss Catharine Horneck, was no less 
favoured a personage, the ‘* Little Comedy,” be- 
loved of Reynolds and Dr. Goldsmith, and one 
of the beauties of the Court, where much of her 
time was spent, Mr. Bunbury being equerry to 
the Duke of York, and his charming wife the 
inseparable companion of the Duchess. The 
Horneck family were by the friendly Sir Joshua 
(who had painted their mother, ‘‘ the celebrated 
Devonshire beauty,” an early friend) regarded 
in the light of tender wards ; it is conjectured 
that the match between Mr. Bunbury and Miss 
C. Horneck was the result of the two families 
being constant visitors at Sir Joshua’s studio. 
Certain it is that the artist painted his fair 
favourites ‘‘ Little Comedy,” her sister the 
‘*Jessamy Bride” (Goldsmith’s delectable 
beauty), Miss Mary Horneck, and also the pic- 
ture of Master Bunbury (reproduced in the pre- 
sent notice) con amore, and apparently out of 
pure affection for the sitters; with neither 
paintings would Sir Joshua be persuaded to part 
during his lifetime, though they were esteemed 
masterpieces of the first order; at his death the 
portrait of ‘‘ Jessamy Bride” was by bequest 
sent to the fair original, while Master Bunbury’s 
portrait was left to Mrs. Bunbury, and these 
works thus found their way to the family col- 
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lection of Reynolds’s gems at Barton, the seat 


Ctl occasions arose, Reynolds in his daily walks 
of Sir Henry Bunbury. 


enlisted, where possible, the assistance, as paid 
REYNOLDS’S JUVENILE MODELS. models, of the poor children he saw playing in 
the gutters or seeking charity in the highways 
and by-ways. Northcote, his friendly prodégé, 
pupil, and almost life-long assistant, relates 


Apart from the three or four generations of 
children of noble families who sat to Sir Joshua, 


JOHN CHARLES, LORD ALTHORPE, AFTERWARDS THIRD EARL SPENCER. 


(THE LORD ALTHORPE OF THE REFORM BILL.) 


and whose portraits are thus nobly preserved, that it was the artist’s custom on meeting a 
and apart from the friendly sitters, or relatives picturesque beggar abroad—man, woman, or 
like his nieces, who were willing to sit as child—to invite them to his house, to await 





ANGELS’ HEADS. 


ITS, FROM VARIOUS POINTS OF VIEW, OF MISS FRANCES ISABELLA GORDON, DAUGHTER OF LORD WILLIAM GORDON. 
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his leisure in a lower apartment, and, in the 
intervals between his appointments (short 
sittings being his practice), he would order 
them into his painting-room to sit for fancy 
studies. Thus no time was lost in the intervals 
between hours entered in his ledgers as appoint- 
ments for portrait sittings from ‘‘ the ‘ quality.’ ” 
Northcote, who occupied a studio adjoining 
Reynolds’s painting-room, would often hear the 
voice of a child, ‘‘ Sir, sir, I’m tired!” There 
would be a little movement, another half-hour 
would pass, and then the plaintive repetition, 
‘*Sir, I'm tired!” It happened once, as it 
probably often did, that one of these little 
sitters fell asleep, and in so beautiful an attitude 
that Sir Joshua instantly put away the picture 
he was at work on and took up a fresh canvas. 
After sketching the little model as it lay, a 
change took place in its position; he moved 
the position of his easel to make the change 
greater, and, to suit the purpose he had con- 
ceived, sketched the child again. The result 
was the picture of ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood,” 
a favourite and familiar example. 

It was Reynolds’s practice to take advantage 
of accidental circumstances; for example, in 
the ‘‘ Bedford picture,” where the ducal children 
are represented in heroic guise, the young 
Duke, as the champion “‘ St. George,” with his 
brothers Lord John and Lord William Russell, 
is in the act of slaying the dragon and rescuing 
the distressed princess in the person of their 
cousin Miss Vernon Concerning the history 
of this legendary composition, one circumstance 
illustrates Sir Joshua’s resources of turning 
passing incidents to the happiest account while 
working out these children subjects. In the left 
hand of the picture little Lord William is shown 
crouching in the corner in terror of the fabled 
monster. The family story runs that the child 
hadahorror of being painted, and crouched down, 


half in defiance, half in distrust of the painter, 
in a corner of his painting-room. ‘‘ Stay as 
you are, my little fellow,” said Reynolds, and 
at once transferred the boy’s action and expres- 
sion to the canvas. As might be expected, 
this natural action is the most expressive thing 
in the picture. 

A similar accident lent the most interesting 
incident to another famous ‘‘family-piece,” ‘‘ The 
great Marlborough picture” at Blenheim; an 
episode separately engraved as ‘‘The Mask”—a 
composition of two delightful little ladies, Ladies 
Charlotte and Anne Churchill. Leslie writes, 
‘**The Mask’ illustrates Sir Joshua’s happy 
art of catching a momentary expression, which 
served him so well in his pictures of children, 
of which we have seen another example in his 
use of Lord William Russell’s recalcitrance, in 
the ‘St. George.’ When Lady Anne, a child 
of five, was brought into the room to sit, she 
drew back, and, without turning round, clung 
to the dress of her nurse or mother, crying out, 
‘I won’t be painted.’ Sir Joshua sketched the 
attitude and kept it, and, to account for the 
alarm of the child, introduced the elder sister 
in front of her, holding the mask before her 
face.” 

So exhaustless were the resources of Reynolds 
that his masterpieces of child-life alone, each 
distinctive and original, are equally striking for 
their unaffected simplicity, their artless, un- 
studied felicity, and their close adherence to the 
simple truth of nature. 

One noteworthy prophecy, semarkable for 
its insight, regarding Sir Joshua’s infinite 
variety, is set down by Horace Walpole in his 
‘** Anecdotes of Painting ” : 

‘* Sir Joshua is not a plagiary, but will beget 
a thousand. The exuberance of his invention 
will be the grammar of future painters of 
portraits.” 


@irdt loove. 


WAS a child when thou didst go— 
Left lonely, wanting thee ; 

But only now I seem to know 
How great thy loss to me. 


I used to feel thy gentle hand 
Rest softly on my brow, 

And I was made to understand 
A love I long for now. 


Still through the dark I feel thee come 
With gentle, noiseless tread ; 

And in a dream as sweet as home, 
Hold converse with the dead. 


I know this mother-want will be 
For ever in my heart ; 

But I must be a part of thee— 
Thy child, where’er thou art. 


And oh! my sense of thee doth make 
The very longing sweet ; 

And life is fuller for thy sake, 
And will be—till we meet. 


LESLIE QUINTALL. 
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Among English women remark- 
able for personal charm and for 
mental culture, the ‘‘ Matchless 
Orinda” was at one time without a rival. She 
was born in 1631, and on dying of small-pox in 
her thirty-fourth year, was wept over poetically 
by scores of versifiers and also by more than 
one poet. Among her friends were some of 
the greatest and worthiest men of the time. 
Having married a gentleman of Wales, she 
was a neighbour of the sacred poet, Henry 
Vaughan (whose devout lyrics are, I venture 
to think, unmatched, unless it be by Christina 
Rossetti’s), her goodness and genius were recog- 
mised by Jeremy Taylor, who dedicated to ‘‘ the 
most ingenious and excellent Mrs. Katherine 
Philips” his ‘‘ Discourse on _ Friendship,” 
Cowley welcomed her as a guest and as a 
sister poet, and Roger, Earl of Orrery, then, as 
Mr. Gosse tells us, ‘‘one of the most influential 
men in the three Kingdoms,” was one of the 
lady’s warmest admirers. Her friends had all, 
like herself, a poetical name. One was 
Ardelia, another Rosania, a third Polycrite, her 
husband was Antenor, and Bishop Taylor the 
noble Palamon. Orinda, who was loved for 
herself and admired for her genius, founded a 
Society of Friendship, ‘‘in which poetry, 
religion, and the human heart were to form the 
subjects of discussion,” and of this she was the 
Queen. In the seventeenth century her name 
was one to conjure with, and in ours she has 
had the honour of winning the praise of Keats, 
and of having her memory revived for the 
moment in a brilliant essay by Mr. Gosse. 
But the once famous Orinda no longer lives in 
literature, and to a vast number of readers 
even her name is unknown. The uncertainty 
and the vanity of fame is a theme for moralists. 
‘* With age,” Swift writes, ‘‘we learn to know 
the house is so full that there is no room for 
above one or two at most in an age through 
the whole world.”—J. p. 


‘* The Match- 
less Orinda.” 


We say of a man, ‘‘ Oh, he is a 
dreamer,” and so dismiss him to 
limbo. Butif dreams are like the clouds insub- 
stantial, they are also sometimes as beneficent. 
You cannot map out cloudland, and say, ‘‘ Here 


Dreamers. 
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is the zone of the lightnings, and here of the 
rains; there the shadows grow black, and 
yonder the sunsets are woven.” In like manner 
there is a vast mass of thinking confused, 
vague, evanescent,—product of the earth, and 
necessary to its life, consequence of the per- 
petual play of heavenly powers,—essential to 
progress, and yet not reducible to demonstrable 
truth, of which it cannot be certainly said, 
‘* This is foothold, and this is mist ; here the 
thunders hide, and yonder abides everlasting 
peace.” Thus it comes that dreamers are 
among the potent influences by which the world 
advances. It has been said that ‘‘a certain 
dense stupidity, stolidity, lack of imagination, 
call it what you will, inherent and rather 
vaunted in the British John Bull character, has 
done more to spoil our trade and injure us as 
a nation than any other characteristic.” 
Whether this be so or not, the nation has need 
of ‘‘dreamers.” George Stephenson was a 
dreamer in the common view when he foretold 
the possibilities of the railway; and the sure 
conclusions of hard experiment need often the 
vivifying vision of imagination to give them 
their final application. Those periods are the 
greatest in history which combine, like the 
Elizabethan, the practical and imaginative 
qualities. —w. s. 


Time is a bridge of sighs between two eter- 
nities. It is a rent in the curtain through 
which we peer into the immensities. It is a 
glass in which is reflected a glimmer of eternity. 
It is nothing in itself, yet it is all in all to us. 


Life is restless. Change is a _ necessity. 
Development by effort is the law of progress. 
The happiness of perfect quiet is a dream. 
One position persisted in leads to cramp. The 
softest pillow becomes hard, the daintiest fare 
too often repeated becomes loathsome. 

The peace of the convent may seem heaven 
after the turmoil and bustle of resort, but the 
time comes when that peace changes to torture. 
The mind that acquiesces is the mind be- 
numbed. 


Our early novelists were coarse, coarse as the 
times in which they lived, but there is as much 








« 







difference between them and some of our own 
time as between the smell of a byre and the 
odour of sewer gas. 


There are some writers who throw such a 
halo around what is essentially low and coarse 
that we fancy their hero is contemplating the 
eternal verities when he is only steadying him- 
self against a street lamp and looking at the 
reflection in the gutter. 


Intellectual development follows intellectual 
lines. Matter may propagate matter, but mind 
begets mind. The man who does not continue 
the race physically may yet influence its future 
profoundly by his ideas and actions. A man’s 
spiritual father may have lived centuries ago. 
Those whom he had never seen, the spirits of 
distant ages, may be the source of his soul’s 
life. 


Change of opinion may proceed from incon- 
stancy of nature. A man may blow hot or cold 
as occasion suggests, but there is a change 
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which proceeds from love of truth. This man 
while changing ground moves constantly for- 
ward. The other moves backwards and for- 
wards. On him there is no dependence. He 
alters but he does not grow. The one moves 
with eye fixed on the Pole-star of truth. The 
other is guided by the will-o’-the-wisps of pas- 
sion and interest. 


Some people exude so much philanthropy in 
theory that they have none left for practice. 


Political institutions to be valuable and 
lasting must grow with a nation’s growth, 
must adapt themselves to the conditions of 
social life. They are not a suit of clothes to be 
put on or off at pleasure. They are like the 
skin of the body or the bark of atree. If the 
integument does not expand with the increasing 
bulk of the body, better that the slough should 
be cast by natural process than torn roughly 
away, leaving the surface below raw and un- 


protected. 


ADAM RANKINE. 








REVIEW of the dietaries of the world, and 

a detailed account of those who live mainly 

on fruits, as in the lost paradises of 
Oceania, would, after all, have but a dull 
<2ademic interest for the busy readers of these 
pages, whose active life is indeed implied by the 
very title ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” Fancy a leisure 
hour in Samoa or Otaheite as a special article 
of value. We doubt much if even the meaning 
of the word could be understood. Food is so 
much a question of race and climate, and the 
amount of work that has to be done on it, that 
I will only speak of fruit eaters of our own 
nationality and occupations who lead healthy 
and useful lives on what they believe to be a 
rational dietary. In doing so, according to 
the ‘‘Spectator,” I am entirely off the line, 
such diet being only worthy of a race of fruit- 
eating apes. The great present requisite of 
man being a new meat, beef and mutton being 
somewhat stale and unprofitable, the writer 
thinks that, on the whole, the eland affords 
the best prospect of a change for the better. 
We will, however, lay aside such carnal 


counsels and apply ourselves steadily to our 
subject. 

It is impossible to speak of fruit as a diet 
without speaking of vegetarians, and equally 
impossible to speak of either without defining 
what we mean by “ vegetarian ” 
‘* fruit.” 


and what by 


FRUIT EATERS. 


BY ALFRED SCHOFIELD, M.D. 








The old idea that vegetarians are people who 
live exclusively on vegetable food possibly still 
remains in some simple minds, and is founded 
on a crude literalism, which supposes that the 
word means what it expresses. So far from 
this being the case, vegetarians are largely and 
commonly consumers of highly concentrated 
animal food, in the shape of eggs and milk, and 
even cream and butter. 

We sometimes forget that milk is an animal 
food, on account of its innocent look, and 
because it is such an inseparable accompaniment 
to puddings and other farinacea of all kinds. 
It is, however, not only a purely animal food, 
but the human race during their earliest days, at 
any rate, are exclusively animal feeders. The 
principal cause of deaths (4 out of 5) amongst 
infants is improper feeding, which nearly always 
takes the form of trying to make them, at any 
rate in part, vegetable feeders, by introducing 
some form of starch food into their diet. 

A vegetarian, then, cannot at all be defined 
by what he eats, but prefers to be distinguished 
by what he does not eat. According to authori- 
tative definition, vegetarianism means abstaining 
from flesh, fish, and fowl, the latter being only 
consumed in the form of eggs. 

It is an error also to suppose that it is founded 
solely on hygienic considerations or base utili- 
tarian motives. It is a lofty humanitarian 
movement, and, to say nothing of the East, dates 
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in the West from the time of Plutarch, and 
probably long before. A large element of sen- 
timent, and religious sentiment, enters into its 
composition, so that it is a ‘‘ cult” rather more 
than ascience. The chief motive in vegetarian- 
ism is a humane one. 


We turn to our next question, What is fruit ? 
Here again, the childlike person thinks he 
knows the answer, and says, in fact, that 
‘‘fruit is fruit.” But no; seeing that in 
Germany the ‘‘ Frugivora” or ‘fruit eaters” 
include the two English orders of ‘‘ Frugivora” 
and ‘‘ Graminivora,” it has been decided by our 
friends with a show of reason that “ fruit 
includes grains and all seeds.” The late Sir 
Risdon Bennett, too, supported this view by 
saying that ‘‘ much of the (farinaceous) food is 
derived from seeds, z.e. fruits.” 

In spite of this, fruit usually refers, not to 
seeds in general, but to those seeds that are 
surrounded with a succulent portion which 
forms the edible part, in distinction to grains 
or seeds proper, when the seed itself is the 
part eaten. 

‘Fruit eaters” may bear even a wider mean- 
ing still, being made equivalent to ‘‘ Vege- 
tarians,” and under this head fruit would mean 
all that is not meat. 

There is, of course, a most important dis- 
tinction between Frugivora (German use), and 
“‘Herbivora.” The Herbivora have eight 
incisors in the lower jaw, biting against a 
horny plate in the upper, and twenty-four 
molars for grinding. The Frugivora, including 
man, have in each jaw four incisors, two 
canine, four small, and six large molars. The 
Carnivora have six incisors, two immense 
canine, and twelve molars in each jaw. The 
Frugivora are distinguished from the Carnivora 
anatomically also by the tongue, nails, hands, 
and skin with sweat glands, of which there are 
none in the Carnivora; and by the length of 
the alimentary canal. This is about three times 
the length of the body in the Carnivora, and 
about ten times in the Frugivora. 


All evolutionists, as far as their scrutiny can 
carry them, trace man from the Frugivora and 
not from the Carnivora. Professor Schlickeysen 
says: ‘‘Every species should be nourished in 
accordance with its organisation. Man is by 
nature purely frugivorous, as appears from 
embryonic, post-embryonic, and racial develop- 
ment, and anatomical structure.” Lord Mon- 
boddo says: ‘‘ Though I think that man has 
from nature the capacity of living either by 
prey or upon the fruit of the earth, it appears 
to me that by nature, and in his original state, 
he is a frugivorous animal, and that he only 
became an animal of prey by acquired habit.” 
Thoreau believes it is part of the destiny of the 
human race to leave off eating meat, just as 
savage tribes have left off eating one another. 
We may gotoancient testimony. True Britons 
quote Boadicea (A.D. 61), who is reputed to have 
said, ‘‘To us every herb and root are food, 


every juice is our oil, and every stream is our 
wine.” Truly those were ante-Smithfield, ante- 
Burton, and ante-river-pollution days. 

However, the proof of the (fruit) pudding is 
in the eating, not in Britonic echoes from our 
Warrior Queen. What about the two great 
questions of nutritive value and digestibility ? 

Since 1838, when vegetable albumen was 
discovered to exist in large quantities in grains 
and legumes, or in the seeds or fruit of wheat 
of all sorts, and all beans and peas, it has been 
proved that man can easily provide all his 
‘‘meat” food from vegetables alone. From 
these he can not only obtain starches and sugar 
in infinite profusion, but all the fats he requires 
as well as all the nitrogenous and albuminous 
food.! 

The best and most nutritive form of bread, for 
instance, is about } albumen or meat food, 


about } fat and ? starch, while peas and beans 
contain a still higher proportion of nitro- 
genous food. It has been shown, too, that 
the whole of the albumen in vegetables is not 
digested as it is in meat; and while vege- 
tables as a whole are digested more quickly 
than meats, the albuminous part of the vege- 
table is more difficult of digestion than animal 
food; even the casein of milk is harder to 
digest than beef. 


Another question arises, however—that of 
cost. The general rates of cost between vege- 
table and animal food are as 1 tos5. In the 
House of Commons Report on Diets, 1879, we 
find it stated that 1¢. worth of split peas = od. 
worth of meat. Three pennyworth of oatmeal 
contains the nitrogenous value of 3 Ibs. of meat 
costing half-a-crown. So that for the poor 
at any rate the same nutrition can be obtained 
at vastly less cost by becoming ‘“‘ fruit eaters.” 
One point must, however, be here borne in 
mind, and that is, that while meat can be eaten 
underdone with impunity, these peas and beans 
cannot. The cooking must be prolonged and 
thorough, so that a small amount must be 
added for the necessarily increased cost of fuel. 
We therefore wish good speed to all the apostles 
of ‘‘ fruit eating” amongst the poor. 


But what of the rich? Well, there can be 
no doubt but that vast numbers of them would 
be infinitely improved in health by such a diet 
cautiously and wisely undertaken. 

Consider the one disease of gout. A Mr. 
M. T. Wood of Essex, a well-known character, 
cured the most inveterate gout by living on 
‘*boiled pudding” and sea biscuit twice a 
day ; and he did this after reading of the well- 
known Florentine Luigi Cornaro, who up to 
forty lived riotously, but at that age reformed 
his diet in the direction of “fruit eating,” 
and iived to write one of the best books 
on diet after he was eighty years of age. 


1 For the fairy tale as to how beans and grains get their 
nitrogen to form the albumen, see ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1896, 
article ‘“ Earth,” p. 455. 
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Some very careful experiments lately con- 
ducted as to the connection of fruit feeding 
with uric acid (the poison of gout) are worth 
recording. 

Two healthy individuals, A. and B., were 
taken and fed, with the following remarkable 
results : 

It is understood that ‘‘ Fruit” diet means 
‘* Vegetarian ”’ diet. 

A. On “Fruit” diet produced 1°3 grains uric acid in 
twenty-four hours. 

B. On rich meat mixed diet produced 8:0 grains uric acid 
in twenty-four hours. 

A. On “Fruit” diet produced 1°6 grains uric acid in 
twenty-four hours. 

B. On mixed diet with much less meat produced 2:1 grains 
uric acid in twenty-four hours. 

A. On good meat mixed diet produced 3°14 grains uric 
acid in twenty-four hours. 

B. On ‘* Fruit” diet produced 1°2 grains uric acid in 
twenty-four hours. 


As to the more rapid digestion of “fruits” 
generally, Dr. Beaumont shows that boiled 
rice takes 1 hour, ripe apples 1°30 hours, bread 
and milk 2 hours, while meat takes from 3-5 
hours. 


Speaking of ripe apples reminds us that all 
green unripe fruits are unfit for food. Apples 
are one of the most nutritious and (for most 
people) digestible of fruits proper, but as there 
are 1,200 varieties, it is essential to select large 
fully ripened fruit of good sweet flavour. 

Ripe juicy pears (not wooden ones) are even 
more digestible when in perfection, but less 
nutritious than apples. 

Grapes are most nutritious and wholesome, 
but the seeds are better not eaten; and the skins 
of all fruits, being of a corky nature, are in- 
digestible. 

Raisins are less digestible but equally nutri- 
tious as grapes. Bananas are very nutritious 
and generally easy of digestion. Oranges, 
melons, are of less value as foods, being rather 
beverages. All other ripe fruits proper are 
_ digestible and wholesome, but not so nutritious 
as apples. 

These should be well 
eaten as dessert. 


masticated and not 


Fruit eaters are quite clear that grain food 
must be included in the dietary; apples and 
brown bread are a typical combination, also 
bread and raisins. 

There can be no doubt of the general whole- 
someness and sufficiency of such diet for man 
in a natural state, living, as vegetarians recom- 
mend, near woods where such fruits grow, say 
Kew or Isleworth, in a state of Arcadian sim- 
plicity. It is also recommended that the food 
be eaten standing or walking rather than 
sitting. 





FRUIT EATERS. 





But what about the busy city man, who is 
far from Arcadian simplicity and the slow 


sweetness of country life? How is the waste 
consequent on the feverish anxiety of some 
Kaffir ring, or the uncertainties of some great 
business speculation, or the strain of some 
great money loss, to be met ? 

Will apples and brown bread suffice here, or 
is some more easily digested proteid diet rich 
in phosphorus better—say fish and game ? 

All arguments based on our teeth, or our 
supposed Simian descent, or on Boadicea, seem 
to me to neglect the fact that our life is un- 
natural, highly artificial, conducted at great 
and increasing pressure. A return to a pastoral 
or leisurely woodland or orchardy existence is 
the best preliminary for a true ‘‘ Fruit Eater.” 


The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is 
that strict ‘‘ Fruit Eaters” will thrive best under 
more natural conditions of life than are enjoyed 
by most of our readers; but that, fortified with 
milk, butter, and eggs, the vegetable albumen 
can be supplied in the necessary proportions by 
‘* Fruit Eating,” in many cases with very great 
advantage; and, indeed, insome cases healthc an 
be restored by this simple and sensible means. 
Again, even if brain workers do not become 
‘*Fruit Eaters” entirely, they can remember 
that for them (especially if they lead sedentary 
lives as well) the meat diet should be studiously 
moderate, and of the lighter sorts—fish, fowl, 
game. We thus can all greatly profit by 
the truths connected with “‘ Fruit Eating,” even 
if we do not entirely follow the sentimental 
argument, or pledge ourselves henceforth to a 
sweet and simple diet of apples and brown 
bread. 


a ne 


THE TALK OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


IT is not in the saying of pungent things, or even 
witty things, that children become interesting, and 
this is why so often the glimpses of children which we 
are given are unsatisfactory. It is the utterance of 
things that have a heart of pathos that makes the 
talk of these little ones so wonderful. A lady stand- 
ing between two beds in a London Children’s Hospital 
not long ago, upon the occasion of a small feast, opened 
up conversation with one of the children, asking— 

“ What have you had, dear?” 

“ The pleurisy, ma’am,” came the answer. 

“ And what has this little girl had?” 

“ She’s had kike (cake), ma’am.” 

That is the sort of thing you smile at, while your 
throat tightens, and, if you be a woman, all the heart 
of love in you is taken captive. 
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*« A governess wanted, well fitted to fill 
The post of tuition with competent skill. 


Superior attainments are quite indispensable, 

With everything else that’s correct and ostensible, 

Morals of pure unexceptionability, 

Manners well formed and of strictest gentility. 

The pupils are five—ages six to sixteen, 

All as promising girls as ever were seen. 

And besides (though ’tis hardly worth while to put that 
in) 

There are two little boys, but they only learn Latin. 

The lady must teach all the several branches 

Whereinto polite education now launches. 


, These are the principal matters—az reste 

Address J.Z.X.Q.V., Easy Place, West. 

As the salary’s very moderate, none need apply 

Who more on that point than on comfort rely. 

But perhaps ’twere as well, to make matters shorter, 
To mention the terms, namely, five pounds a quarter.’ 


’ 


. 


‘UCH, from the point of view of the old song, 
is the life of the governess. Exaggerated, 
of course, as the occasion required, yet 

containing still a germ of truth, it sums up 
the popular view of her position, that she is over- 
worked, underpaid, and inconsiderately treated. 
It is a significant fact that nowadays, when 
women’s work is so much to the fore, when a 
lady who earns her living often finds her social 
position improved rather than impaired thereby, 
when the lady journalist, the lady doctor, the 
lady etcher, the lady nurse, even the teacher of 
cookery or dressmaking, is an object of admira- 
tion and solicitude, no manner of interest or 
enthusiasm has ever been aroused by the 
governess. Nurses, high school mistresses, 
literary women, have their associations, self- 
founded and self-supported, where they meet 
from time to time to assure each other that 
theirs is the noblest of professions, discuss all 
matters of interest to their class, and are 
generally encouraged to feel that they have a 
distinct place in the community. But who ever 
heard of any glamour about the position of 
governess ? The mere word, honourable as it 
should be, irresistibly calls up a general vision 
of greyness, of chilly registry offices, angular 
school rooms, general propriety and self-repres- 
sion. 

True, even the governess has 
been made a heroine of fiction. 
Sometimes she is the fortunate 


Charlotte 
Bronté. 


Cinderella, who is discovered and rescued by 
the prince in the likeness of an eligible country 
gentleman ; but even then it is not the cinders 
and the chimney corner that are glorified, but 
the princess in disguise who is hidden from 
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the world by these modest surroundings. If 
we turn from novels to biography, the first 
instance that must strike everyone is Charlotte 
Bronté, who is even more interesting in her 
own person than in that of her heroine, Jane 
Eyre. No one who has read it can forget 
the account of her sufferings, as given in Mrs. 
Gaskell’s most charming of biographies : 


‘* She said that none but those who had been in the position 
of a governess could ever realise the dark side of respectable 
human nature; under no great temptation to crime, but 
daily giving way to selfishness and ill-temper, till its conduct 
towards those dependent on it sometimes amounted to a 
tyranny of which one would rather be the victim than the 
inflicter.” 

** * Alack-a-day,’ she writes in one of her letters, ‘ there is 
such a thing as seeing all beautiful around you, pleasant 
woods, white paths, green lanes, and blue sunshiny sky 
and not having a free moment or a free thought to enjoy 
them. The children are constantly with me. As for cor- 
recting them, I quickly found that was out of the question ; 
they are to do as they like. A complaint to the mother only 
brings black looks on myself, and unjust, partial excuses to 
screen the children.’ ” 


How many a modern governess 
could subscribe to this statement, 
though this letter was written in 
1839, and we are so constantly assured that 
it is only the modern child who is troublesome, 
only the modern mother who spoils her 
darlings. So like is human nature in all ages, 
spite of the talk of the ‘‘ good old times” 
we all take up in our turn. And since the 
average human being is in reality neither 
better nor worse than he used to be, it is worth 
while looking at another picture, traced at 
about the same time, by one who is yet living, 
and can still speak with thankfulness of the old 
happy days. In her delightful autobiography 
recently published under the title, ‘‘ My Long 
Life,” Mrs. Cowden Clarke describes her 


experiences as a governess : 


Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke. 


**It gives me pleasure to record another and very special 
instance of my lady-employer’s amiable consideration for me. 
Once she gave a grand ball at her house, and she presented 
me with a sprigged muslin frock, and dressed my hair with 
her own hands, in order that her young governess might 
appear prettily attired in the dancing-room.” 


Later, when her health broke down, she relates 
how Mrs. Purcell 


‘*was kind and attentive to me in a most unusual degree 
of personal care from a lady in her position to a young 
girl in mine. .... But when all failed to restore me, 
and I was to leave her employment, she put the climax to 
her amiable conduct by telling me that if ever I resumed 
governess-ship, she hoped I would let her know, in order 
that she might have an opportunity of re-engaging me.” 


A very sweet picture, honourable to employer 
and to employed, and which when governessing 
becomes a profession, as it must some day, 
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should occupy a place in its annals, as a 
testimony to two gentle natures. 
omnia! we can but exclaim as we read it. 

Surely the crux of the matter lies here ; it is 
a position in which individual character makes 
all the difference. A change in the state of the 
market may tend to raise salaries ; a Govern- 
esses’ Union, could such a thing be achieved, 
might help to shorten hours, but what combina- 
tion, what fluctuation of the market, can infuse 
a gracious and Christian spirit in those who 
lack it? It must always be that the lady who 
takes a position as governess will find her 
happiness largely made or marred by the 
personality of her employer ; and on the other 
hand—let us not shrink from saying it—her own 
temper and disposition are no mean factors in 
the combination. Where each party exercises 
forbearance and consideration, the results must 
be good. But obviously no general prescription 
is possible here. 


Again, it is difficult to use the 
term governessin any generic sense, 
seeing how wide and various is the 
range it covers. There is the ‘‘ finishing” 
governess, so called, who receives from 480 
to #100 a year, whose pupils have many 
interests and occupations outside the school- 
room, and who, though she may suffer from 
loneliness, yet has leisure, comfort, and a far 
better chance of saving than her sister who 
teaches at the High School for the same salary, 
minus the board and lodging. A little thought 
and consideration should make her position a 
very bearable one. An occasional invitation 
to a family party, the chance now and then of 
joining an expedition to a concert or a lecture, of 
sharing in the tennis and the picnics ; or perhaps, 
if this be impossible, the liberty of a latchkey, 
that she may join her own friends in their 
pleasures, when work is over; with the right to 
invite them now and then to her schoolroom, 
as the servants may entertain in the servants’ 
hall: granted these small concessions—and 
there is many a household where they are 
granted—and the life of a governess should not 
be reckoned unduly hard. Of course, in some 
cases she is regarded as a member of the family, 
dines with them, joins in their pleasures and 
interests and becomes a valued friend to the 
mother and elder sisters. But this is the ex- 
ception, and it is natural it should be so; for 
the constant presence of some one not a 
member of the family is likely to prove a 
restraint, and it is but right that the father and 
mother and their older children should enjoy 
their social evening in their own fashion. In 
aristocratic families this question does not 
arise at all, and in any case a girl who chooses 
the position of governess as a means of liveli- 
hood must at once face the fact that she will 
be thrown much on her own resources. If she 
cannot bear a life of comparative loneliness and 
needs sympathetic companionship, she will do 
well to qualify for some other life-work, where 
these will fall to her lot. 


Various 
Classes of 
Governess. 


O st Sic 


The hardship really comes in 
when we get a stage lower, to the 
posts of £30 or £40, where the 
lower rate of pay is balanced by the larger 
amount of work required. The educational 
standard is lower, the governess may be “‘ less 
of a lady,” and as a result she is usually less 
well treated, and more miscellaneous demands 
are made on her, perhaps even the ‘‘ yards of 
cambric to hem, and muslin nightcaps to make,” 
which embittered Charlotte Bronté’s first situa- 
tion. Yet even in this class there is many a 
pleasant post, especially in the country, where 
an additional inmate, if she be an agreeable one, 
is very welcome. But this is only the case 
when the governess is herself a lady—to use 
the cant expression—as well as bright and com- 
panionable, and not given to imagine slights. 
Neither a guest nor a daughter, her position is 
not easy to define, and yet many a woman in 
such circumstances has endeared herself so 
much to a whole household that when the child- 
ren have all outgrown the schoolroom life 
does not seem quite right without Miss X., and 
she still stays on as family friend and universal 
helper in the niche she has made for herself. 

it is when we go down still lower, to the em- 
ployer who gives £204 year and ‘‘ a comfortable 
home” (curious that the comfort should never 
be mentioned except where it is obviously lack- 
ing), or to that still lower grade that even the 
Harley Street institution, with all its catholicity, 
declines to enter on its books, it is then that we 
touch bottom, and find a state of things that— 
to speak plainly—has no right to exist at all. 
The position of the governess in this class may 
be briefly summed up thus: ‘‘ Her wages are 
lower than the housemaid’s, and the housemaid 
knows it.” What are we to say of a lady who 
receives £15 a year for her services—an 
authentic case !—in return for the tuition and 
care of five children who are never off her hands ? 
What of this advertisement : 


Cases of 
Hardship. 


‘* Required a superior governess not under thirty, for two 
children. Must speak French fluently, be a good pianist, 
and able to dress lady’s hair” ? 


Perhaps the lady who inserted it had heard 
of the gentleman mentioned in Hume’s “‘ Year 
after the Armada,” who went to stay with the 
vicar in a Yorkshire village, and during his 
visit was shaved by the curate. Curates are 
not so obliging nowadays; even the village 
schoolmaster who does the odd jobs would 
strike at that, but the patience of the governess 
is everlasting. 

Now of this lowest grade, we 
make bold to say that it has no 
right to exist at all. If a lady 
is really fit to undertake either the easier 
task of teaching older children the subjects she 
herself knows thoroughly, or the more difficult or 
imparting the elements of knowledge to little 
ones whose minds require much careful study 
and skilful treatment, she must be worth 
more than 4,20 a year and her board. If she 
is not worth that, she has no right to be teach- 


The Cheap 
Governess. 
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ing at all, and it is a crime to sacrifice the child- 
ren, their development, their minds and their 
characters to a craving for cheapness. Oddly 
enough, the question of cheap governesses is 
often discussed as though it were a matter which 
concerned only employer and employed, while 
the chief factors in the bargain, the children, are 
apt to be overlooked. There is hardly a country 
village nowadays where skilled teaching can- 
not be had free of charge for those who cannot 
afford to pay ; and the idea that it is any disgrace 
to make use of the schools we all help to 
support is happily disappearing before the 
fashionable patronage accorded them on the 
one hand, and the disappearance of foolish 
prejudice on the other. For the sake of a 
false gentility, to sacrifice the interests of one’s 
children, and drain the very life-blood of an un- 
fortunate gentlewoman, is surely a form of 
selfishness too gross to be endured. 

We do not desire to see the extreme of State 
direction, which in Germany forbids even a 
mother to teach her own children, unless she is 
duly qualified and has passed an examination 
appointed by the State ; but we do wish to see 
an enlightened public opinion which shall insist 
that the delicate office of training the young be 
allotted only to those whose own previous 
training and education have in some way qualified 
them to undertake it. 

We do not appoint a cook because she has 
lost her father, or a dressmaker because she has 
had unexpected losses. It is too important that 
our dinner should be appetising and our dresses 
well-fitting, for us to regard anything but actual 
competency ;, but a governess is, or was some 
years ago, supposed to be qualified by the mere 
fact that one or other of these calamities had 
befallen her. We select at random a few of the 
cases quoted in the report of the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution : 


‘*The reverses of her father, who was a merchant, com- 
pelled her to become a governess.” 

‘** Became a governess owing to her father leaving a family 
of eight totally unprovided for.” 

‘* Hier father was a physician, who died early, leaving 
three sons and six daughters unprovided for.” 

‘* Became a governess for a maintenance on the death of 
her parents.” 

‘*Her father, a shipowner, was 
speculations.” 


unfortunate in his 


And so on, page after page, the only relief to 
the dreary picture being the generosity of those 
who founded the annuities to help these un- 
fortunate women, who struggled for so many 
years against fortune, though so heavily handi- 
capped, and succumbed at last. 


This brings us face to face with 
the difficult problem of the destitute 
gentlewoman, one that lately formed 
a subject of discussion at the Conference of 
the National Union of Women Workers, 
though no one seemed much wiser at the end 
of the afternoon thar at the beginning. For 
her there seems only a drastic remedy possible. 
She must be painlessly extinguished. Not of 


The Destitute 
Gentlewoman. 
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course in the lethal chamber—such kind relief 
is not yet allowed to the human race—but 
by a slower process of elimination. There 
must be no more of her in the future. And 
perhaps those who suffer so much in the present 
may take some crumb of comfort from the 
thought that the attention thus drawn to them 
may educate public opinion more and more, till 
the father who neglects to insure his life, or 
make some other provision for his children, 
who spends his whole income or speculates with 
it, shall become a mere evil memory of the past. 

Some years ago, Sir Walter Besant, in a 
vigorous article called ‘‘ The Endowment of the 
Daughter,” brought a strong indictment against 
this class of father, and proceeded to show how 
a very little self-sacrifice on the part of parents 
might secure their daughters against destitution. 
He especially advocates the system of deferred 
annuities, and shows how the sum of £35 10s. 
paid annually, commencing when the child is an 
infant, will insure the sum of £1,000 at the age 
of twenty-one. What would not this sum 
mean to many a girl? It would enable her to 
train for a profession if she had the ability, or 
it would supplement scanty earnings, or even 
help her to live on in her father’s house, if she 
were wanted there, with the comfortable 
assurance that some day, when old enough to 
make the investment a profitable one, she could 
procure with it an annuity that would at least 
give her a humble independence. 

‘* Another voice,” says Sir Walter, ‘‘ more powerful than 
mine, should thunder into their hearts the selfishness and the 
wickedness of bringing into the world children for whom 
they can make no provision whatever, and who are destined 
to be thrown into the battlefield of labour, provided with 
no other weapons than the knowledge of reading and 
writing.” 


Surely if a man cannot endow his daughters, 
it is his duty to bring them up to some trade 
or profession by which they can earn a living. 
Some fathers do not like to have their daughters 
away from home, or to see them busy over 
books and work. ‘‘ Perhaps they will marry,” 
they say, ‘‘and then it will be all right,” for- 
getting that a husband may be as imprudent as 
a father, and that some day the daughter may 
have to support her children as well as herself. 
Thus they take the risk, for the pleasure of 
seeing the girls about the house, unoccupied 
and light hearted, unconscious of the bitter fate 
in store for them. When once such conduct is 
regarded as a crime it will perhaps cease to 
exist. Then, and not till then, may we hope for 
the extinction of the unqualified governess, who 
drags down salaries and brings her profession 
into disrepute. It is because teaching was re- 
garded as unskilled labour, that every woman 
unexpectedly left destitute sought work as a 
governess ; she could not paint, or cook, or 
nurse the sick without some special knowledge, 
but teach—why, anybody could do that! 

Now we are beginning to realise that it is not 
so, and, with the disappearance of the old 
superstition about gentility, new openings are 
daily arising for workers who have qualified 
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themselves to fill them. Ladies earn good 
incomes as dressmakers and milliners; a little 
army of typewriting women daily makes its way 
to the City ; journalism for women has become a 
distinct profession; a lady really skilled in the 
art may earn as much as a guinea a night by 
going out to cook for dinner parties ; teachers 
of dressmaking, hygiene, etc., are in demand 
for Technical Institutes and County Council 
classes; scientific massage gives profitable 
employment to some ; a few have been success- 
ful in house decorating; to say nothing of 
doctors, artists and musicians, who need very 
special gifts for their work. We have ladies 
as factory and sanitary inspectors, lecturers on 
butter-making, bee-keeping, etc. It would take 
too long to enumerate all, and, besides, the 
‘*Englishwoman’s Year-book ” and the useful 
agency in Berners Street, over which Miss 
King presides so admirably, can supply all the 
information required. 

But we venture to say that if a girl at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen decides on her 
future profession, just as a boy would do, 
and then sets about finding the best means 
of preparing for it, whether the University, 
Polytechnic or Art School, a Musical Academy, 
a Training College, or a couple of years on the 
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Continent, she may reckon with some confidence 
on earning an independent living in a few years’ 
time. But if she waits till it is too late, till she 
has lost the elasticity and adaptability of youth, 
or, worse still, till she finds herself in a penniless 
position, then her chances of learning are gone, 
and the one immediate need is a roof over her 
head. An unskilled worker, she must take 
whatever comes to hand, and after seeking in 
vain for the indefinite post of companion, she 
generally joins the ranks of the third-rate 
governesses. Hers is, alas! a hopeless case, 
and sad are the circumstances that have pro- 
duced it. No girl would deliberately equip 
herself for a profession the emoluments of 
which are so far below the domestic servant’s 
wage; it is therefore but fair to assume that 
women drift into such posts by accident, because 
either they or their parents are too improvident 
to think of the future. Work that is taken up 
in this way, because there is nothing else to do, 
cannot be regarded as professional work, and 
the crying need of governesses just now is that 
their work should be thus regarded. 

In a subsequent paper we propose to offer 
some practical suggestions for the improvement 
of their position. 

ALICE ZIMMERN. 
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AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 


AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 


Electricians know that the ideal system of electric 
traction is that in which the vehicle not only carries 
its own motors but also the source of electrical power ; 
for such locomotives are able to run on existing rail- 
roads without necessitating the erection of overhead 
conductors or insulated rails, or any other means of 
conveying the current along the track. An electric 


motor-car is an example of this arrangement. Another 
example of a self-contained electric vehicle is afforded 
by an electric locomotive, such as is illustrated in the 
accompanying figure. 


From an article in the Revue 





Générale des Sciences it appears that a locomotive of 
this type has for some little time been running between 
Paris and Mantes, and has given such satisfaction 
that the railway company to which it belongs—the 
Compagnie de l’Ouest—have had two other loco- 
motives of the same kind constructed. With the old 
engine a velocity of more than sixty miles an hour 
was easily attained, and as the new ones have more 
than twice the horse-power, still better results are 
anticipated. As will be seen from the general view 
of the locomotive, the boiler, which is of the ordinary 
type, is at the back, while the engine and the dynamos 
are in front. Two dynamos are set in action by the 




















engine, and the electricity thus generated drives the 
motors of the locomotive. The consumption of coal 
is only about four kilograms (9 lbs.) per kilometre 
(three-fifths mile) of travel. The fact that locomotives 
of this description are now in regular service, and have 
proved so efficient, shows that there are great advan- 
tages in generating electric energy for driving instead 
of using the power of the engines directly. 


A NEW ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY AT NIAGARA FALLS, 


It is now very well known that some of the energy 
of the Niagara Falls is utilised to actuate dynamos, 
and thus produce electricity. A very important use to 
which the electric current is put is in the manufacture 
or carborundum. This substance is produced by 
fusing sand, coke, and salt together in an electric 
furnace. The temperature reached by such a furnace 
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that lines scratched upon glass by a diamond and by 
a carborundum crystal are indistinguishable, even 
under a microscope. Carborundum is chiefly used for 
abrasive wheels, instead of emery wheels. For this 
purpose the crystals are crushed, mixed with kaolin or 
felspar, and after being squeezed into the desired 
shape in a hydraulic press, the mixture is baked in 
kilns similar to those used for making porcelain. The 
wheels are considerably lighter than emery wheels of 
the same dimensions, and they do faster and better 
work. Besides the polishing wheels, there are many 
other forms in which carborundum is used, such as 
knife-sharpeners, hones, scythe and axe stones, 
polishing paper, etc. A full account of the manu- 
facture and development of this very valuable 
material at Niagara Falls is given in a recent number 
of the “Journal” of the Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia. 
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THE WINGADEE SHEEP STATION, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


is very high—probably not far short of that of the sun 
—and when the mixture put in them is subjected to it 
for a period of about twenty-four hours, its com- 
ponents lose their individual characteristics, and 
nothing is left but pure carbon and numerous beauti- 
fully coloured blue crystals of what has been called 
carborundum. A single furnace of the size used at 
the Niagara Carborundum Works yields more than 
four thousand pounds of crystalline carborundum, and 
nearly six hundred tons were produced at the works 
last year. The material does not, so far as is yet 
known, occur in na‘ure, and it was only discovered as 
an artificial product in 1891. It has, however, already 
become very important in various arts and industries on 
account of its extreme hardness ; so hard is it, indeed, 





TWENTY-THREE THOUSAND SHEEP IN ONE VIEW. 


A flock of twenty-three thousand sheep, the stock of 
a single sheep farm in New South Wales, is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which is reproduced 
from the German periodical “Globus.” In the year 
1788 there were only twenty-nine head of sheep in 
New South Wales, but at the beginning of this cen- 
tury this number had increased to two millions, and 
now the stock has reached sixty millions. Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania together possess about 
130,000,000 sheep, which is more than four times the 
number in the whole of Europe. The sheep-farm 
here photographed is not an exceptionally large one 
in New South Wales. 








HEIGHTS OF METEORS. 


When a meteor or fireball is observed from two or 
more different places, and the apparent path with 
reference to the stars is noted, the height of the meteor 
can be calculated. Mr. W. F. Denning recently 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical Society the 
results of calculations of the heights of 107 fireballs 
and shooting stars observed during the past ten years. 
The greatest height of any well-observed meteor in 
the list was that of one seen before sunrise on August 15, 
1893, which at its first appearance was 126 miles above 
the earth’s surface. Though meteors have been 
observed as high as 200 miles above the earth, the 
height is seldom above 100 miles. The average values 
found by Mr. Denning were 74 miles for the height of 
meteors when first seen, and 45 miles for the height 
when the meteors disappeared in consequence of their 
being entirely vaporised by the heat due to friction 
against the earth’s atmosphere. The average velocity 
was 30 miles per second. The fact that meteors 
have been seen 200 miles high shows that air must 
exist at that height, for their luminosity is entirely due 
to friction against the atmosphere. Small pieces of 
rock which thus rush through the air are soon con- 
sumed, but large ones penetrate much lower into the 
atmosphere, and some reach the earth’s surface as 
meteorites. 


THE CHIEF SOURCES OF FEAR, 


What do people fear most? To some extent, ot 
course, each individual has his or her own peculiar 
causes of terror, but when a large number of people 
write lists of their fears, the records can be grouped 
together according to subjects, and the chief sources 
of dread determined. This classification of fears has 
been done by Mr. G. Stanley Hall for more than two 
thousand records, mostly written by persons under 


SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 








twenty-three years of age. The groups of chief fears 
thus found are described and discussed in “The 
American Journal of Psychology.” Thunder and 
lightning head the list of fears. They give such a 
profound sense of reality above that it is hopeless to 
attempt to allay the fear of them by pointing out that 
the danger is very small, the death-rate from lightning 
in the British Isles being less than one per million. 
Half the number of girls from whom records were 
obtained feared thunder and lightning more than 
anything else, and about one third of the boys. 
Fears of reptiles, and especially of snakes, come 
next in the list. Things that crawl seem, indeed, 
to be dreaded far more than greater and more 
dangerous animals. Has not Rudyard Kipling ex- 
pressed this dread of snakes in “The Song of the 
Little Hunter” ? 


‘*Ere the moon has climbed the mountains, ere the rocks 
are ribbed with light, 
When the downward-dipping tails are dank and drear, 

Comes a breathing hard behind thee, snuffle, snuffle 

through the night— 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear. 

On thy knees and draw the bow ; bid the shrilling arrow 

£0; 
In the empty mocking thicket plunge the spear ; 

But thy hands are loosed and weak, and the blood has 

left thy cheek— 
It is Fear, O Little Hunter, it is Fear!” 

After reptiles follow, in order of decreasing degrees 
of fearfulness, fear of strangers and darkness, fire, 
death, various domestic animals, disease, various wild 
animals, water, ghosts, insects, rats and mice, robbers, 
high winds, cats and dogs, solitude, drowning,,. etc. 
Fear of meteors, clouds, blood, and end of the world, 
decreases with advancing maturity, but the fear of 
thunder and lightning, and of reptiles, appears to 
increase in many cases as children get older. 

R. A. GREGORY. 


et me 


Gonfinenfal Rotesd. 


When, in 1830, Prince Leopold, after- 
wards King of the Belgians, was offered 
the Crown of the new kingdom of 
Greece, he declined it on the ground that the boun- 
daries did not include the island of Crete. Geographi- 
cally—to say nothing of political reasons—it ought 
to do so, for, looking at the map, nothing could be 
more capricious than the way in which the boundary 
line between the islands of Greece and those belong- 
ing to Asiatic Turkey curves naturally through the 
Archipelago, and then suddenly flies off to the west 
with a fork to the east, so that Crete may be secured 
for Turkey in Europe. 

Of that boundary through the A:gean we are likely 
to hear much in the immediate future. On the Greek 
side the farthest islands are Ioura, Skyros, Andros, 
Tinos, Mykoni, Stenosa, Amorgos, and Anaphi, the line 


The Balkan 
Peninsula. 





then curving sharply westwards and running between 
Cerigotto and the Cretan Cape Spada, which is within 
sixty miles of Cape Malea, the south-eastern extremity 
of the Morea. 

To the east of that line are the so-called islands of 
the White Sea, which are a good many miles from 
Archangel, where candidates in geography are so 
prone to put them. The chief of these are Lemnos, 
Psara, Chios, Nikaria, Patmos, and Astropalia, with 
Rhodes, Karpathos, and Kaso to the south, and 
Imbros and Samothraki to the north, all of which 
belong, not to Turkey in Europe, but to Turkey in 
Asia. 

Another curiosity of the Greek boundary is its 
inclusion, on the west, of the island of Saseno, which 
is nearly on a level with Brindisi, and lies off the 
coast of Albania, as also, but much farther south, does 




















Corfu. For years the northern boundary of Greece 
ran from the Gulf of Volo to the Gulf of Arta, but now, 
owing to the treaty of 1881, the boundary is farther 
north on the eastern side, and starts from the mouth 
of the Salembria river, just south of Platamona, run- 
ning irregularly to near Metzova, and then striking 
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in area those of Greece, that is, supposing of course 
that Macedonia were added to Greece, as much of 
it seems destined to be. 

The great loss that Turkey incurred in recent years 
was that of Bulgaria, which, including Eastern 
Roumelia, has an area of 38,000 square miles, and 

occupies a strip about 120 


30 miles wide south of the 
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Danube—a loss none the 
less real, although we have 
Z | still to speak of the country 
as an “autonomous pro- 
| vince,” just as we have 
to call Samos a “tributary 
principality.” Servia, which 
obtained its entire indepen- 
dence under the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, is smaller, 
having an area of 20,000 
square miles, a compact little 
kingdom filling up the gap 
between Bulgaria and Bosnia 
south of the Danube, and 
having the Banat, belonging 
to Austria, to the north ot 
it. Roumania, with a much 
larger area of 48,000 square 
miles, formed of the old 
provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, stretches along the 
northern bank of the Danube 
till it reaches Silistria, where 
the frontier makes straight 
for Mangalia on the Black 
Sea, of which Roumania pos- 
sesses the coast line up to 
the Kilia mouth of the great 
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south along the eastern bank of the river Arta to the 
gulf of that name. This inclusion of the major por- 
tion of Thessaly gave Greece another third of a 
million inhabitants, and brought up the population to 
over two millions, say about half that of Turkey in 
Europe, which, notwithstanding all we hear of it, con- 
tains less people than we have in London. 

The rise of the new Balkan States has deprived 
European Turkey of much of its area and population. 
Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia have reduced it to 
little more than a strip about a hundred miles wide in 
the longitude of Salonika, and hardly over fifty miles 
wide to the north of the island of Thasos. But north- 
westwards of Salonika it broadens out into something 
of its old form along the Servian frontier, marching 
with it all the way to Bosnia, and thus separating it 
from Montenegro, which lies, with only a small extent 
of coast line, surrounded by Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
and Turkey, whose western provinces of Albania and 
Epirus occupy the coast between the river Bojana, 
near Dulcigno, to the river Arta. 

Abutting on these to the north and north-east or 
Greece lies Macedonia, which extends almost as far 
eastwards as Kavala Bay, and if Turkey were to lose 
this her European dominions would be reduced to 
somewhat narrow dimensions, and would about equal 





river of south-eastern Europe. 


The difficulties which hinder a resettlement of Crete 
were existent in the earlier struggles, of which some 
account was given in the “Leisure Hour” for April. 
The paper on “ The Last of the Klephts” was by one 
who knows Athens, and has traversed the A°gean 
seas. We call attention to it again as bearing upon 
points vital at this moment. By an unfortunate slip, 
noticed just too late for correction on the press, in 
speaking of the movements of the fleet, Sir Edward 
Codrington is mentioned as taking up a position in 
the Dardanelles, instead of in the Mediterranean. All 
the world knows that the battle in which he destroyed 
the Turkish fleet was fought at Navarino. Many con- 
fused accounts are still published, as a consequence of 
earlier controversies. Codrington’s own despatches 
show that a main object of his movements was to 
check the cruelty perpetrated by Turkish troops landed 
in the Morea. The allied squadrons had been for 
some time cruising off Navarino with this object when 
the action of the Turkish fleet precipitated events. 


Death of a By the death of Apollon Maikoff 
great Russian Russian literature has suffered an almost 
Fost. irreparable loss. He died on March 20 

of inflammation of the lungs at the ripe age of 76. He 
began life as a Russian Keats, as a poet of the beauti- 
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ful, as the Greeks knew beauty; but as years passed 
his muse took a sterner note, and he forsook Hellenism, 
in which he heard only the song of the sirens, for the 
symbolism of Scandinavia, and later for the mysticism 
of Russia. A famous Russian writer once said of 
Maikoff, “He came to us from Rome and Greece. 
When he grew acquainted with us he went into the 
monastery of the Russian people’s feelings.” Maikoff 
sprang from an ancient noble family. At the age of 
twelve he came to Petersburg, and in due course 
distinguished himself at school, and in the law faculty 
of the University. At twenty-one he published a small 
volume of poems, which attracted the attention of the 
Tsar Nicolas. The Tsar ordered the young poet 
before him. “What would you like to be and to 
do?” asked the monarch. “To go to Italy,” was the 
reply. So the Tsar gave him a thousand roubles, and 
started him on his travels. On his return he entered 
the service of the government, and filled several pro- 
minent positions until his death, when he occupied the 
responsible post of chief censor. It is not generally 
known in Europe that the rigid Russian censure which 
nothing escapes, and which at various times has been 
the object of so much vituperative writing, was pre- 
sided over by one of the most gentle and sweet-minded 
of men—the poet Maikoff. His poetical works fill 
three good-sized volumes. 


The late Sir Richard Wallace was an 
Englishman so thoroughly Parisianised, 
and he had given such undoubted proofs 
of his strong attachment to France, that it is not un- 
reasonable that much curiosity and some anxiety 
should have been felt on the other side of the Channel 
respecting the will of his widow, Lady Wallace, to 
whom Sir Richard had bequeathed a collection of 
works of art such as, it is said, no private collector had 
attempted to form since Mazarin. It being ex- 
ceedingly rich in works by French artists, there were 


Sir Richard 
Wallace. 
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many persons in Paris who placed their hope in a 
public sale on patriotic grounds ; but the prospect of 
such a prodigious collection being thrown upon the 
market of the world filled the dealers with dismay. 
They at all events have had their minds relieved by 
hearing that the works, valued at £3,000,000, are not 
to be scattered, but are to become the property of the 
British nation, under the name of the “ Wallace 
Museum.” ‘This famous collection will always be 
connected with Paris by the closest associations. Sir 
Richard Wallace was adopted when a child by Lady 
Hertford. This was the beginning of the life-long 
friendship between him and her own son, Lord Hert- 
ford, who communicated to Sir Richard Wallace his 
love of art and his passion for accumulating its 
treasures. They both made Paris their place of resi- 
dence, and it was there that so many remarkable 
works were brought together, first by Lord Hertford, 
then by the united efforts of him and Sir Richard 
Wallace, and finally by Sir Richard alone when, in 
1870, he inherited his lordship’s large fortune, in- 
cluding the now celebrated collection. Sir Richard 
did not forsake France at the time of her terrible 
trials, but remained in Paris throughout the siege, not 
merely as an idle or curious spectator, but doing noble 
duty to humanity in connection with the ambulance 
service. His son joined the French army as orderly 
officer to General Vinoy, and the city of Paris, to show 
its appreciation of this devotion to France, elected him 
to the National Assembly. On the return of peaceful 
days, Sir Richard Wallace applied himself with re- 
newed zeal to increasing the collection of artistic 
treasures which he had inherited, and this he con- 
tinued to do until his death. His name will long 
remain popular in Paris in connection with the drink- 
ing fountains which, in imitation of the English sys- 
tem, he constructed at his own expense in various 
parts of the city, and which are still invariably spoken 
of as “ Les fontaines Wallace.” 


a 


Varieties. 


The following letter addressed to the 
Duchess of Kent, mother of the Queen, 
is from the Duchess Dowager of Coburg, 
her clever and pious mother. Itis dated May 24, 1831, 
the eleventh birthday of the “ May Flower,” as the 
young princess was fondly termed by her grandfather. 
It is interesting as showing how in those early days, 
before the Princess Victoria knew about her being the 
heir to the throne, the best influences were at work in 
her behalf. Here is a translation of the letter: “ My 
blessings and good wishes for the day which gave you 
the sweet blossom of May! May God preserve and 
protect the valuable life of that lovely flower from all 
the dangers that wi!l beset her mind and heart! The 
rays of the sun are scorching at the height to which 
she may one day attain. It is only by the blessing of 
God that all the fine qualities He has put into that 


Letter to the 
Queen's 
Mother. 


young soul can be kept pure and untarnished. How 
well I can sympathise with the feelings of anxiety that 
must possess you when that time comes! God, who 
has helped you through so many hours of grief, will be 
your help still. Put your trust in Him.” 


Camaraderie ‘Most interesting fact is mentioned by 
of Gurkhasand Lord Roberts in his account ot one of the 
Highlanders. Jatestcampaigns. The 72nd Highlanders 
were brigaded with the 5th Gurkhas, and the closest 
camaraderie sprang up between them. The High- 
landers insisted on making over their great-coats to 
the little Gurkhas for the night during the advance on 
Kabul—“ a very strong proof of their friendship,” says 
Roberts, “for at Kabul in October the nights are 
bitterly cold.” At the close of the campaign the men 
of the 5th Gurkhas presented to the 72nd Regiment a 
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shield, with an appropriate inscription. The gift was 
entirely spontaneous, and was subscribed for by the 
native officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 
In return the 72nd Highlanders gave the Gurkhas 
a handsome ebony silver-mounted drum-major’s staff. 


It is usually said that suicidal mania 
i$ increasing in our day. Some suppose 
that the greater hurry and bustle of life can account 
for it. Others maintain that they are not more 
frequent than in former times, only all are reported 
nowadays in newspapers. However this may be, we 
find the following statement in the last book of the 
Rev. Dr. Boyd, of St. Andrews: “I have before me 
now a little sheet of paper which impresses me deeply. 
At the top of the page is written ‘ Zhe sad list? 1 
began to note down names as they occurred to 
memory. You cannot make out such a list with 
completeness at once. And it is longer than I thought. 
I believe it is still far from complete, but the names 
are fifty-one suicides of persons with which, in Gods 
Providence, I have had personal relations. Fifty-one ! 
It would be a considerable congregation on a week- 
day in many cathedral churches if one could bring 
these souls together—a strange congregation. Not 
more than two or three of them were insane, and a 
good many were specially bright, kindly, and cheery. 
Eleven of my sad list were clergymen, all more than 
ordinarily clever, all thoroughly well-behaved, all 
standing high in general estimation, every one of them 
beneficed, almost all of them quite well-to-do, several 
of them distinguished as preachers. There was only 
one case of religious melancholy.” Truly, a sad list, 
but we should like to know more about the cases. 
Since writing this paragraph, a statistical report 
announces that in London alone there were above 
100 suicides between Christmas, 1896, and February 1, 
1897. 


Suicides. 


London guide-books give many deri- 
vations of this familiar name, which is 
merely a vulgar corruption of Route de Roi, so called 
because of its being the usual way by which King 
William ur went from Hyde Park Corner to his 
palace in Kensington, where Queen Victoria was born. 
This explanation of the term “ Rotten Row” fs given 
in the recent work, “Hyde Park from Doomsday till 
Now,” a book full of curious historical facts about 
Hyde Parkand Kensington Gardens, including descrip- 
tions of all the fétes, reviews, and other celebrations 
at the Coronation of King William Iv and Queen 
Adelaide, Victoria, and other occasions. One memor- 
able event is not mentioned, the camping out of tens 
of thousands of the people in the Park when London 
was in terror on account of the threatened destruction 
of the City, in the year of the earthquake by which 
Lisbon was overwhelmed. The sermons of the great 
preacher, George Whitefield, to the multitudes then 
assembled were surely worthy of record by the author. 
He must have forgotten the famous passage of Lord 
Macaulay, when he speaks of an author “who from 
respect for the dignity of history, publishes an account 
of the reign of George the Second, without even men- 
tioning Whitefield’s preaching in Moorfields.” 


Rotten Row. 


Mr. Ruskinon he Opinions of Mr. Ruskin on the 
the Novelists art and artists of his time are well known. 
of his Time. Jn “Fors Clavigera,” re-issued by Mr. 
Allen, he gives his judgment as to the writers of fiction 
within the same time in his own emphatic way. “Of 
the four great English tale-tellers,” he writes, “whose 
dynasties have set or risen within my own memory— 
Miss Edgeworth, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray—I 
find myself greatly at pause in conjecturing, however 
dimly, what essential good has been effected by them, 
though they all had the best intentions... . That 
Miss Edgeworth and Scott have indeed some inevitable 
influence for good I am the more disposed to think, 
because nobody now will read them. Dickens is said 
to have made people good-natured. If he did, I 
wonder what sort of natures they had _ before. 
Thackeray is similarly asserted to have chastised and 
repressed flunkeydom, which it greatly puzzles me to 
hear, because, as far as I can see, there is not a 
carriage now left in all the Row with anybody sitting 
inside it: the people who ought to have been in it are, 
every one, hanging on behind the carriage in front.” 


In 1823 Dr. Chalmers took part in a 
Scott and Dr. meeting at Edinburgh on behalf of a new 

Chalmers. institution there, “ The School of Arts.” 
He moved the first resolution, and Sir Walter Scott 
seconded it. This is the only recorded occasion when 
these two great Scotchmen met on the same platform. 
They were well known to each other nevertheless. In 
the “ Journal of Sir Walter Scott,” published from the 
original manuscript in 1891, by David Douglas, there 
1S a most interesting proof of the estimate formed by 
Sir Walter of his illustrious contemporary. It is a 
footnote at page 175 of the Journal, taken from a MS. 
of James Ballantyne. Mr. Ballantyne mentions the 
extraordinary delusion entertained by Scott as to the 
scant merits of his novels in spite of their popularity. 
He then tells how he had been at a dinner party in 
the rooms of Dr. Brunton at the University. Many 
distinguished men were present, and among them Dr. 
Chalmers. The novels by “the author of Waverley” 
were spoken of. No one spoke with more emphatic 
decision of the pleasure he had in reading Scott's 
novels, and the admiration he had for them. Ballan- 
tyne called on Sir Walter soon after, and told him 
that his works had been the subject of copious conver- 
sation at Dr. Brunton’s party. “ Well,” said Sir 
Walter, “I must say you might have been better 
employed.” “I knew that would be your answer,” 
said Ballantyne. But when he went on to say that 
Dr. Chalmers was strongest in praise, the remark 
roused Sir Walter to the most vivid animation. “ Dr. 
Chalmers? To have produced any effect on the mind 
of such a man is something to be proud of. Dr. 
Chalmers is a man of the truest genius. I will thank 
you to repeat all you can recollect that he said on the 
subject.” 


Sir Walter 


Hugh Miller One evening in the spring of 1846, as 

and John Dr. Brown, author of “Rab and his 

Brown, M.D. Friends,” and many notable books, was 

sitting at tea with his wife, a thick letter was handed in. 

It was from Hugh Miller, then editor of the “ Witness ” 
35 
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newspaper, asking him to give him a notice of the 
Exhibition of the Scottish Academy, and enclosing 
four £5 notes. John Brown at first was resolved to 
decline the generous and gentlemanlike offer, saying 
to his wife, “I can’t take this; I never wrote a word 
for the press; I can’t write.” The wife, however, 
wisely and womanlike, kept the money, and en- 
couraged him to undertake the work. 

At the time of Hugh Miller writing this note they 
were utter strangers. “I don’t think I ever spoke to 
him,” says John Brown, but he felt “the delicacy, 
generosity, and trustfulness of a gentleman, born—not 
made.” And he tells the story, as a tribute to “ that 
remarkable man, who stands alongside of Burns and 
Scott, Chalmers and Carlyle, the foremost Scotsmen 
of their time”—a man, “rough, strong, massive, yet 
as humble and shy as when he worked in the quarries 
at Cromartie.” 

The death of Miller was a tragedy of tragedies, and 
in reprinting the articles which he wrote for the 
“Witness,” under the heading “ Notes on Art,” the 
good doctor says: “ Would to God that the death of 
Hugh Miller may warn those who come after him to 
be wise in time, and to take care of the body being 
overworked by the soul, as an inexorable taskmaster.” 

The “ Notes on Art,” reprinted by David Douglas, 
are in many forms. They are full of wise and 
original comment, and contain notices of pictures 
then first seen, but which have long been famous 
throughout the world. It is fifty years since they 
were criticised by John Brown for Hugh Miller ! 


The Sun rises at Greenwich on the 


Astronomical é : 
Notes for Ist day at 4h. 33m. in the morning, and 
May. sets at 7h. 21m. in the evening ; on the 


15th he rises at 4h. 1om., and sets at 7h. 43m. The 
Moon is New at 8h. 46m. on the evening of the Ist ; 
enters her First Quarter at gh. 37m. on that of the gth ; 
becomes Full at 1h. 55m. in the afternoon of the 16th ; 
enters her Last Quarter at gh. 35m. on the morning of 
the 23rd ; and becomes New again at 26 minutes past 
noon on the 31st. She is in apogee, or farthest from 
the Earth, about 7 o’clock on the morning of the 2nd ; 
in perigee, or nearest us, at the same hour on the 16th ; 
and in apogee again about 11 o’clock on the morning 
of the 29th. The planet Mercury is visible to the 
naked eye in the early morning at the beginning of 
the month, in the constellation Taurus, a little to the 
east of the Pleiades ; but he will soon cease to be so, 
being in inferior conjunction with the Sun on the 
morning of the 21st. Venus this month is a morning 
star, situated in the constellation Aries ; she will be 
near the horned waning Moon on the 28th. Mars is 
now a comparatively faint object, but is still visible in 
the evening in the south-western part of the sky, 
being in the constellation Cancer ; he will be very 
near the crescent Moon on the 7th. Jupiter is still a 
brilliant object during the first half of the night in the 
western part of Leo ; by the end of the month he will 
set soon after midnight. Saturn rises now about 
sunset in the western part of Scorpio ; he will be near 
the Full Moon on the 16th, and in opposition to the 
Sun on the 18th._—wW. T. LYNN. 
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CHESS PROBLEM No. 4. 
By Dr. A. W. GALITZKY. 
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WHITE, 
6 + 5 =ITI pieces. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Problem No.1, page 203, by H. & L. Meyer.—The 


shortest play consists of 33 moves for White and 32 
moves for Black, thus : 


White. BLAck. White. BLAck. 
1 Kt—K R3 P—Q4 18. O—Q 3 BPxQ 
2. Kt—B4 3I—R 6 19 BPxP Castles 
3 PxB Kt—K B 3 20. PxP R—R 3 
4. B—Kt2 P—B4 21. PxP R-K kt3 
5. B—K 4 PxB 22, PxR R—B6 
6. R—-Kt sq. P—Q Kt4 3. PxR Kt-Q 2 
7. P—Kt 4 Kt—R4 24. K—B sq Kt—K 4 
8. B—kKt2 P—R 4 25. K—-Kt 2 Kt—Kt 5 
9. B-Q4 PxB 26. BPxKt P—Kt 6 
10. Kt—R 3 PxP 27. PxKt PxRP 
11. Kt—B4 PxKt 28. R—K Kts}. P—R8=B 
12. R—Kt 3 P—K 4 29. K—R sq B—K 4 
13. R—K 3 PxR 30. R—Ku3 BxR 
14. OQ PxP Px Kt 31. BPxB Q—R5 
15. PxP P—Kt 4 32. PxQ K—R sq 
16. Px P 3—R ; 33. PxP 
17, PxB P—B 4 


Some solvers have also correctly begun: (1) P— 
QR 3, P—Q R44; (2) P—-Q Kt 4, Px P; (3) Kt— 
K B 3, Rx P; (4) Kt—Q 4, R—K Kt 6, etc., and in- 
troduced castling for White. 

Two prizes were gained, on January 13 by Richard 
Lines, of Rochester, and on January 27 by Thomas 
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Bullock, of Cirencester. Letters were also received 
from A. S., J. J. L., T. D., E. P., W. M. B., J. H.S., 
and A. McP. 

Problem No. 2, page 270.—(1) R—Q Kt sq., K—B 4 
(or a); (2) Kt—R 2, Px Kt; (3) P—Kt 4, mate. 
(a) K—R 4; (2) Kt—B 2, Px Kt; (3) P—Kt 4, mate. 
This is one of the embryos or fundamental positions 
in the construction of problems. Solved by W. M. 
Brooke, and H. Storr. 

Problem No. 3, page 338.—(1) K—B 7, K—R 4 (or 
a); (2) Kt—B 5, K—Kt 5; (3) P—B 3, ch, Kx Kt; 
(4) P-—Kt 4, mate. (a2) K—Kt 5; (2) K—Kt 6, K— 
R5; (3) Kt—B 5, ch, K—Kt 5; (4) P—B 3, mate. 
The move P—Kt 4 shows a mate in the middle of the 
board with the smallest force, for White has a force 
of only seven units. The scale is: P=1 unit, K, B, 
and Kt = 3 units cach, R = 5, and the Q = Io units. 


A SECOND EVENING WITH CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


(Give chapter and book for each answer.) 

1. Who said : 

‘a) “The very sight of skittles is far from being 
congenial to a delicate mind.” 

(6) “ Never be mean in anything ; never be false ; 
never be cruel. Avoid these vices, and I can 
always be hopeful of you.” 

(c) “1 can’t help it-—blue he is ; and while I was 
a Christian, although humble, I would have 
natural coloured friends or none.” 

(d@) “ Why wasn’t I born old and ugly?” 

2. What invaluable advice did Mr. Micawber give 
David Copperfield “with an air of enjoyment and 
satisfaction, whistling the college hornpipe ?” 

3. Who is thus described ?—“She had had her 
nature strengthened by the hands of hard endurance 
and necessity ; had come out from her young trials 
constant, self-denying, earnest, and devoted.” 

4. What convinced the old gentleman in the white 
waistcoat that Oliver Twist would come to be hung ? 

5. How did Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller supply 
the scientific gentleman with material “to form the 
data of a voluminous treatise of great research and 
deep learning ?” 

6. Who, every Sunday night, “read for himself 
before going to bed a certain divine sermon once 
delivered on a mount; and although he was ac- 
customed to quote the text, without book, after his 
own manner, he appeared to read it with as reverent 
an understanding of its heavenly spirit as if he had 
got it all by heart in Greek?” 

7. Many of Dickens’ women, besides his heroines, 
are noticeable for their simplicity, goodness, and firm- 
ness of character. He seems to consider that their 
mission is to inspire men with high ideals, and by 
showing cheerfulness, hopefulness, and ability to 
forgive, to encourage them in times of trial. Name 
as Many women as you can find of this type. 

8. Quote a sentence which well describes your 
favourite male character in Dickens. 


un 


Two Book prizes, of the value of Half a Guinea 
each, will be awarded for the two best papers in answer 
to these questions—the winners to choose their own 


books. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


These appear monthly, every successful solver of the 
whole four in succession receiving a prise at the close 
of the series. The final acrostic of each series is really 
the test one, being much the most difficult, but each 
prize-winner must have worked out all four in 
order. 

FIRST OF FOuR. 
1. Ae reads much ; 
ffe is a great observer and fe looks 
Quite through the deeds of men; 4e loves no 
play. 
. This is a slight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands ; is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, Ae should stand 
One of ihe three to share it? 
3. Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 

Thy life hath had some snatch of honour in it. 
4. You know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friend. 

5. And do you now put on your best attire ? 

And do you call now out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way? 


N 
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O world, thou wast the forest to /Azs Aart ; 
And ¢his, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 


Find Act and Scene of each quotation. 


ANAGRAM-MAKING COMPETITION. 


We invite our readers to make an anagram of the 
seventeen letters in “The Diamond Jubilee.” We 
shall print the best sent in. 


ANSWERS FOR MARCH.— We must begin by com- 
mending the contributions of a very distant member 
of our Fireside Club, Mr. Murray Burgess, who sends 
solutions of our various Acrostics from Hobart, 
Tasmania. These come, of course, too late for com- 
petition, but by no means too late to be welcome as a 
proof of the interest that is taken, far away, as well as 
near, in these pages of THE LEISURE Hour. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 
(page 270). 


Owing probably to the new condition made, that 
none could be returned, few photographs have been 
sent. Only one prize of half a guinea will be awarded. 
This falls to Mr. Scott, for a remarkably fine photo- 
graph of waves breaking at Birkenhead. 
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PRIZE LIST OF BOOKS (page 339). 


This competition has been entered upon with such 
enthusiasm by the Club, and the Editor has received 
so many admirably compiled lists, arranged for a 
year’s weekly reading, that he is hard put to it, to 
decide which “he thinks best” (that being the test 
fixed). He likes them all, that is the truth! and he 
wishes he could talk over the chosen selections with 
the many evident book-lovers among his readers in 
some more intimate meeting of the Fireside Club than 
is possible on paper. 

Since, however, a decision must be come to, he 
finds that the lists sent by M. C. C. Wood and 
Matthew Macqueen are the most eclectic, and may 
therefore take the first place. There is not space to 
publish them here at present, but the Editor intends 


before very long to discuss these and some of the 


others, at length. 


AN EVENING WITH SIR WALTER 


SCOTT (page 339). 
ANSWERS (summarised). 


1. By Jenny Headrigg, to discover Morton's identity. —‘‘ Old 
Mortality,” chap. 38. 

2. Guse Gibbie, a half-witted poultry-lad.—‘‘ Old Mortality,” 
chap. 2. Jock Jabos, a o~ white-headed, lubberly boy.— 
‘*Guy Mannering,” chap. Dick Ostler, with a hatchet-face, 
a squint, a game arm, ial a limp.—‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ 
chap. 27. Davie Mailsetter, a faithful servant of the office.— 
** Antiquary,” chap. 15. Elphin, a small cocker spaniel.— 
‘**Old Mortality,” chap. 39. Dumple, Dandie Dinmont’s pony 
who could carry six folk if his back was long enough.—‘' Guy 
Mannering,” chap. 23 

3. Maggie, the wife of Saunders Mucklebacket, 
—'‘‘ Antiquary,” chap. 26. 

4. The death of Bothwell, by the hand of Burley, 
battle of Drumclog.—‘‘ Old Mortality,” chap. 16. 

5. Jennyflections, 7.e. genuflections.—‘‘ Old Mortality,” 
18. Tale-pyet, z.e. tell-tale.—‘' Antiquary,” chap. 4. Petty 
couver, z.¢. petit couvert.—‘‘ Bride of Lammermoor,” chap. 2. 
Nick-sticks, 7.e. notched sticks used as tallies.—‘‘ Antiquary,” 
chap. 15. 

Are gaun a-guisarding, going 
‘*Guy Mannering,” chap. 36. 

6. (2) Dominie Sampson.— ‘‘ Guy Mannering,’ 

(6) Henry Morton.—‘‘ Old Mortality,” chap. 39. 
(c) Queen Caroline (of Anspach).—'' Heart 
lothian,’ chap. 37. 

9. { ‘* Antiquary,” chap. 3. 

. (d) Sung by ‘old Elspeth, see of Saunders Muckle- 
backet.—‘‘ Antiquary,"’ chap. 4o. 

8. (a) ‘‘ Let them minister to us, Sir Arthur, let them minister, 
I say, it's the only thing they are fit for.”—‘' Antiquary,” 
chap. 6. 

(4) ‘‘ 1 ken I’m gey thick in the head.""— 

chap. 14. 

(c) ‘‘ I will reform your education from the true knowledge 

of English Grammar even to that of the Hebrew or Chaldaic 
tongue.”"—‘‘ Guy Mannering,” chap. 51. 

g. Diana Vernon. —‘‘ Rob Roy,” chap. to. 

10. The story of ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor " sets forth in 
the most powerfully dramatic manner the irresistible and _re- 
morseless march of destiny. There is no conventional rewarding 
of virtue and punishing of vice, and the hand of fate falls 
heaviest on the best people in the drama. The Master of 
Ravenswood, in spite of himself, loves the daughter of his enemy, 
and for her sake renounces his thoughts of vengeance. His 
love is returned, but instead of a way being thus opened up to 
a happy reconciliation, the mutual love of Edgar Ravenswood 
and Lucy Ashton is predestined to destroy themselves and their 
families. Fate beckons them onward, and they cannot choose 
but follow. 

The tale is told in a way characteristic of Scott. The 
language is simple and natural, and the interest never depends 


fisherman. 
at the 


chap. 


a-mumming, as at Christmas. 
chap. 36. 
of Mid- 


‘*Old Mortality,” 
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on what is called ‘‘style." The author is entirely lost in the 
subject. This is the highest literary art, in which there is no 
visible sign of art. From the outset omens of gloomy import 
pursue the victims Ravenswood bears on his brow the stamp 
of melancholy that marks the man whom fate means to hunt 
down. The lovers meet beside the well of ill omen, and Old 
Caleb unwillingly repeats a legendary rhyme, conveying a 
prophecy of mysterious disaster to the house of Ravenswood. 
As the tale progresses, the interest is ever and anon heightened 
by some overpowering situation, described with the ease of 
perfect mastery. Such is the scene in the tower of Wolf's Crag 
during the thunderstorm, when Nature herself seems to sym- 
pathise with the human tragedy that is developing. The 
sombre narrative is relieved by flashes of humour mingled with 
pathos, in the sayings and doings of the faithful old Caleb 
Balderston. 


A large number of papers were sent in for the above compe- 
tition, the best were from Dr. Neil (whose essay we give in reply 
to the last question) and Miss W. Maillard. 


ACROSTIC ON QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Many were received. The following is the best : 
A courtier, victim of a woman's hate. (Essex.) 
A suitor, who would fain have been a mate. (Leicester.) 
A country, where rebellion was rife. (Ireland.) 
A battle, where a hero lost his life. (Zutphen.) 
A prince, who made an offer of his hand. (Anjou.) 
A ‘‘nodding” statesman, grave, sedate, and grand. 
leigh.) 
A place from which an admiral took hi 
A fort to which a famous sovereign came. (Tilbury.) 
A man who danced before a royal dame. (Hatton.) 


MIRABEL NEVILLE, 


(Bur- 
;name. (Effingham.) 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 
THIRD OF THREE (page 407). 
“ Though Patience be a tired mare, yet she will 
plod.”—* Henry V.,” Act Two, Scene One. 
“ Even for an egg-shell.”—“ Hamlet,” 
Scene Four. 
3. “ Will I Rosalinda write.” 
Act Three, Scene Two. 
4. “ The third a diaper.” 
Act One, Scene One. 
5. ‘* Forsooth, an inventory.”— 
Three, Scene Two. 
6. “ Anon, his Thisbe must be answered.”—“ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” Act Three, Scene Two. 
7. “ My pretty Arthur.”—“ King John,” Act Three, 
Scene Four. 


Act Four, 
—“ As You Like It,” 
— Taming of the Shrew,” 


“ Henry VIII.,” Act 


WHOLE. 
“ Perdita, ca// it (. . . Blossom, speed thee well”).— 
“ Winter’s Tale,” Act Three, Scene Three. 


For results of this Series of Three, see next month's 
Advertisements. 


Important Rutes.—I. No person may take more than one prize 
in each class in one year, but may be commended. 

II. Editor's decision final. No private correspondence possible, even 
when stamps are sent. 

III. Every paper sent in, whether for prize or other competitions, must 
have name and address attached, and be distinctly written. All must 
be received by the 20th of the month, hi aving s ** Leisure Hour Competi- 
tions” written outside the envelop-. ce a are required. 
Answers appear here, and the full prize list will found among the 
advertisements. 











